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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


AN UNKNOWN FLEETWOOD PEDIGREE. 
(See ‘ Miniature of Col. Geo. Fleetwood,’ ante, 
pp. 48, 154, 175, 234.) 

Stnce my last communication (p. 234), by 
the courtesy of Capt. Robert Harding Evans, 
Honorary Clerk to the Glass Sellers’ Com- 
pany, I have been enabled to examine the 
records of the company, and the following 
notes therefrom, combined with particulars 
from the wills and other sources, may, if Mr. 
W. D. Pink's view be correct, be of some 
interest. 

‘The Book for Entry of Apprentices to 
Freemen of the Company of Glass Sellers, 
London,’ contains the following entries :— 

“ Fleetwood, Robert, sonne of George Fleetwood» 
late of Chalfont in the County of Bucks, Gent., 
decd., putts himself apprentice to John Angevine 
for Eight years from the xxiii day of June last by 
Ind* date 9" (?) November, 1674.” 

“To Kempster. But to serve with and be turned 
over to John Kempster.” 

“Fleetwood, Robert, the sonn of Robert Fleet- 
wood, citizen and glass-seller of London, putts him- 
self apprentice to his said father for seaven years 
from the date of his Indentures. dated the 
xx° March, 1700.” 

“Fleetwood, John, the sonn of Robert Fleet- 
wood, Citizen and Glass Seller of London, putts 


himselfe Apprentice to his Father the said Robert 
leetwood for seaven yeares from the date of his 
Indentures. Date xvii June, 1708.” 

** Fleetwood, Robert, son of Robert Fleetwood, 
late Citizen and Glass Seller of London, deceased, 
putts himselfe Apprentice to Miles Halsey, Citizen 
and Glass Seller, of London, for seven Years from 
the Date of his Indentures. Dated 18" June, 


734. 

** Fleetwood, John, Son of Robert Fleetweod, 
late a Member of this Company, deceased, putts 
himself Apprentice to Mr. John Fleetwood, Citizen 
and Glasseller [sic] of London, for seven years from 
the date of his Indentures. Dated 19" June, 1735.” 

The Minute Book of the Courts shows that 
John Fleetwood (the elder) was chosen and 
sworn Master 28 September, 1738, and 
27 September, 1739, so that he served for 
two years. 

In old directories between 1749 and 1760 
I find “* John Fleetwood Leadenhall Street,’ 
and in directories between 1763 and 1770, 
“John Fleetwood Ludgate Hill” (No. 12 in 
1768 and 1770). 

In the Poll of the Liverymen of the City 
of London at election of ae of Parlia- 
ment, begun Tuesday, 10 April, 1722, is 
“ Fleetwood, John, Glass Sellers” (no address 
given); and in the Poll 16-23 March, 1768 : 
“Fleetwood, John, Glass Sellers, Ludgate 
Hill ; Fleetwood, Robert, Glass Sellers, Lud- 
gate Hill.” 

The following are abstracts of two wills: 
John Fleetwood, citizen and glass seller 
of London. Will dated 27 December, 1759 ; 

roved 17 January, 1760, by the executor. 

‘o nephew Robert Fleetwood, eldest son of 
late brother Robert Fleetwood, 1,000/. To 
niece Jane Fenton. widow, 50/., “in case she 
gives my executor hereinafter named, within 
one month after my decease, the picture for 
a watch of my late grandfather, Colonel 
George Fleetwood, deceased, otherwise the 
said legacy of 50/.” to sink into residuary 
estate. To grandniece Jane Fenton, daughter 
of Jane Fenton, 50/. To Mrs. Mary Wiggan, 
50/. Remainder of estate to John Fleetwood, 
youngest son of late brother Robert. Sole 
executor, John Fleetwood, the nephew. Wit- 
nesses: Maria Barton, Reginald Dennison. 

Robert Fleetwood, of Ludgate Hill, mer- 
chant. Will dated 13 April, 1769; proved 
15 March, 1771, by the three executors. Be- 
queaths all freeholds, &c., and real estate to 
his wife Sarah for life, with remainder to his 
only child Jane. To wife one-third and to 
daughter one-third of personal estate b 
custom of the City ; and as to wife, in accord- 
ance with ante-nuptial settlement of 3 October, 
1757. Out of remaining third: To brother 
John Fleetwood, 50/. To sister Fleetwood 
(wife of John ?),50/. To sister-in-law Miss Mary 
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Purvas, 20 guineas. To Mr. Miles Halsey, 
20 guineas. To brother John Fleetwood, as 
executor, 20 guineas. To John Roberts, as 


executor, 20 guineas. After legacies, re- 
mainder invested for wife's life interest, and 
then to daughter Jane if married with consent 
of guardians (his wife and Mary Purvas) ; 
contingent remainder to children of John 
Fleetwood. Executors, wife, John Fleet- 
wood, and John Roberts. Witnesses: Michael 
Clarke, 8. Barker, Regd. Dennison. 

The first Robert Fleetwood appears to 
have succeeded his master, as in ‘Genea- 
logical Gleanings in England,’ by Henry F. 
Waters, in the will of John Kempster, of 
Plaistow, in Essex, citizen and glass seller of 
London, 7 March, 1686, proved 6 June, 1687, 
there is a bequest :— 

© ees To my grandson John Whiston and his 
heirs, &c.......and also the lease of my house in 
Leadenhall Street, now in possession of Robert 


Fleetwood, glass seller...... 


The following, from the same valuable 
work, is interesting :— 

** Will of John Oldfield of London, Esq., 
30 ——, 1656, proved 3 Novr., 1657. 

**...To my two grandchildren John and Ann 
Fleetwood, son and daughter of my daughter Kathe- 
rine, wife to Col. George Fleetwood, 1 say to John 
Fleetwood 500/., to be paid to his father, now Sir 
George Fleetwood, upon security, &c., and to Ann 
Fleetwood 500/., payable (as above).” 

In a foot-note Mr. Waters says :— 

**Col. George Fleetwood, otherwise called Sir 
George Fleetwood, was, I suppose, that regicide 
one of Cromwell's lords, who is said to have died 
in America.” 

From the above notes I compile the follow- 
ing pedigree :— 

Col. George Fleetwood, ‘of Chalfont, co. 
Bucks, died in or prior to 1674. 

Robert Fleetwood, son of above, ap- 
prenticed 23 June, 1674 (indenture dated 
9 [1] November, 1674). 

Kobert, son of Robert above named, ap- 
prenticed to father 20 March, 1700; John 
apprenticed 17 June, 1708. 

Robert the second died in or prior to 1734, 
and left issue :— 

1. Robert, eldest son, of Ludgate Hill, 
warried Sarah Purvas, and had only one 
child Jane. 

2. Jane married —— Fenton, and had issue 
a daughter Jane. It is not absolutely clear 
that she was daughter of Robert the second. 

3. John, youngest son, apprenticed to uncle 
John Fleetwood 19 June, 1735; residuary 
legatee and executor under uncle's will. 

John (the elder), son of Robert (the first) ; 
will proved 17 January, 1760 ; Master of the 
Glass Sellers’ Company, 1738-9 and 1739-40. 


In his will occurs the bequest subject to the 
return of the miniature. 

Ihave purposely omitted the grandchildren 
mentioned in the Oldfield will, though the 
regicide had a daughter named Ann, as | 
have not seen the full text of the regicide’s 
will. The only point which seems to require 
explanation is the description of George 
Fleetwood in the register of apprentices ag 
“gentleman” simply ; but there is no real 
ditticulty in this, as his colonelcy was in the 
Parliamentary army, and the knighthood 
was conferred by Cromwell in the autumn of 
1656 (* Dictionary of National Biography’). 

I submit that the evideuce all points to 
the miniature being a portrait of George, the 
regicide, and in all probability a replica by 
Cooper. Is it still in existence? If it can 
be found, it will be most interesting to com- 
pare it with the orly other known portrait 
of him by Samuel Cuoper. 

In conclusion, | desire to express my in- 
debtedness to Mr. Gery Milner - Gibson - 
Cullum, F.S.A., for information regarding 
his miniature, and also to Capt. Evans for 
permission to examine the records of the 
Glass Sellers’ Company, without which [ 
could not have filled in the missing links in 
the pedigree. R. W. B. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘N.E.D, 
(Continued from p. 144.) 

Aerograph (not in).—1898, Brit. Journ. Photog., 
29 April, p. 274, ** Enlargements finished with the 
aerograph in water colours and monochrome.” 

Arch metal (not in).—1895, Bloxam, ‘Chem., 
p. 441, “ Aich metal is a kind of brass containing 
iron. 

Air-brush (not in).—1901, Brit. Journ. Photog., 
1 November, p. 696, “‘The aerograph is probably 
better known to the majority ot photographers as 
the air-brush......Jt may be summarized as an in- 
strument producing # spray which issues from a 
minute nozzle, and which can be directed wherever 
desired.” 

Alerce (Libocedrus tetragona); also Alerse.— 
1893, Spon, * Mechanic’s Own Book,’ p. 127 (fourth 
edition). 

Alerce-wood (Callitris quadrivalvis).—1893, Spon, 
ut supra, p. 127, ** This was the celebrated citrus- 
wood of the ancient Romans, the timber of the 
gum sandarac tree.” 

Ambuti (not in).—1893, Spon, ut supra, p. 630, 
““Ambilti (single and doubie) is a sheet g 
originally of Italian manufacture, and much pri 
by glass-painters.” 

ow (not in).—1895, Bloxam, supra, 
p. 623, “* Ethyl butyrate...... is sold as ananas oil, or 
essence of pineapple.” 

Antigraph (earlier).—C. 1600 (title), ‘The Com- 
parison betwene the Antipus and the Antigraphe, 
or Answere thereunto.” — Lowndes, s.v. ‘ Antipus.’ 

Apple.—1893, Spon, w supra, p. 127, “The so- 
called apple-tree of Queensiand (Angophora sub- 
velutina) yields planks 2U to 30 in. in diameter.” 
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Bellani (not in, cf. Bellon). — 1829, Glover, 
‘Hist. Derby,’ p. 68, ‘‘ The fourth [kind of lead ore], 
which is caught by a very slow stream of water, 


(ed. Tennant), p. 281, ““Aurantia is an orange- and is as fine as flour, is termed belland; it is 


yellow coal-tar dye much used in dyeing leathers.” 
Auxochrome (not in).—Bloxam, uf supra, p. * 


Avidity (=affinity of acids for bases).—Bloxam, 
ut supra, p. 285, “If the avidity of nitric acid be 


Back, v. (techn. sense, not in).—1892, W. K. 

Burton, ‘ Mod. Phot.’ (tenth ed.), p. 106, “‘In the 

case of an attempt being made to photograph a 

very trying object, such as the interior mentioned, 

it is well to back the plate; that is, to paint or 
otherwise cover it at the back with some substance 

that will absorb light.” j 
Backage (not in).—1894, Du Maurier, ‘ Trilby,’ in 

Harper’s Mag., June, p. 68. 

Bacteriopholia (not in). —1894, Lancet, 3 Nov., 
p. 1072, “* Your readers will accuse me of bacterio- 
hobia.” 

4 Baisoned (not in).—1894, S. R. Crockett, ‘ Raiders,’ 
270, ‘I ken the breed (of horses} by the bonny 
isoned face o’ him.” ; 
Bald-pate, the American wigeon (Mareca ameri- 

cana, Gmn.). — 1889, Saunders, ‘Man. Brit. 

Birds,’ p. 428. 
Balliage.—See ‘ Bailage’ in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Barker, the avocet (Recurvirostra avoceta, L.).— 
Saunders, ut supra, p. 546. 

Barkometer (not in).—1853, Morfit, ‘ Arts of Tan- 
ning,’ &c., p. 318, ** Burbidge regulates the strength 
of the extract [of oak-bark] by a hydrometer 
especially adapted to the purpose, which he calls 
a ibid., p. 329, ** That [hydrometer} 
referred to above has been styled by its maker 
(W. Pike of New York] a barkometer, because it 
18 specially adapted to testing the strength of bark 


TPasiliskishly (not in).—1844, Hewlett, ‘ Parsons 
and Widows,’ xxxiii., ‘Jonathan, looking at me 
basiliskishly.” 
Bask ee S. R. Crockett, ‘ Raiders,’ 
p. 24, “ It was a bask day in early spring.” 
Bathmism (not in).—1887, E. D. Cope, ‘Origin of 
Fittest,’ in Wallace, ‘ Darwinism,’ p. 421, “A 
special developmental force termed ‘ bathmism,’ or 
growth force.’ 
Bawn is explained in a note to Swift’s ‘Grand 
_— Debated,’ 1729(ed. 1778, ii. 220), as a cattle- 
fold. 
Bearding (earlier). — i711, Sutherland, ‘ Ship- 
builder’s Assistant,’ p. 53, ‘‘ Placing one limb on the 
bearding”; ibid., P- 52, “ This is termed bearding 
the channel-wales.” 
Becket (earlier).—Sutherland, supra, p. 145, 
“ Beckets upon the cap, as big as the lifts.” 
Beckhorn (—Bickern).—1893, Spon, ‘ Mechanic’s 


inferior to all the others, on account of the admix- 

ture of foreign particles.” 

Bellite (uot in).—Bloxam, wt supra, p. 322, “ The 
explosive Bellite consists of 5 parts of ammonium 

nitrate and 1 part of di-nitro-benzene.” 

Belting (not in, cf. Belt, sb. 3).—See ‘ Birling’ below. 

Bench, v.—1891, Times, 28 October, p. 11, col. 5, 
** Almost every breed of spaniel is benched.” 

Bend (not in, cf. Bend, 6). — 1711, Sutherland, 
*Shipbuilder’s Assistant,’ p. 158, “* Bend of Moulds, 
or a whole Suit ; one of every sort. Bend of Riders, 
one of a sort of each side.” 

Bend (earlier).—1711, Sutherland, wt supra, p. 131, 
Cable-bends.” 

Bensilling (not in, cf. Bensel).—1894, Crockett, 
——— p. 74, ** The bensilling wind off the Baltic 
anus. 

Bermy (cf. Berm).—1890, Century Mag., Novem- 
ber, p. 125, “ Finally the pleasant bermy banks 
gave out entirely ” (*[n a Canyon’). 

Bevering Moth (not in, Acherontia atropos /).— 
1791, Trans. Soc. Arts, ix. 115, ‘*To keep out the 
bevering moth, which you may often see, at the 
latter end of August......standing at the mouth of 
the hive, bevering their wings as if just flying in 
among the bees.”’ 

Bieldy (\ater).—1894, Crockett, ‘ Raiders,’ p. 368, 
“The place was bieldy.” 

Bifurcature (not in).—1819, G. Samouelle, ‘ Ento- 
mologist’s Compendium,’ p. 159, “* Bifurcature of the 
sternum lanceolate.” 

Bike.—Slang for bicycle. 


Biograph (not in). —1898, Brit. Journ. Photog. 
Alm., p. 655, “The exhibition of animated photo- 
graphs on a larger scale than usual, by the biograph, 
the invention of an American, Mr. Casler.” 

Birling (not in).—1829, Glover, ‘Hist. Derby,’ 
i. 213, “The long tails of the male sheep are 
separately sheared ; and the wool, which is called 
birling or belting, is sold for carpet-making.” 

Bisontine (not in).—1890, R. C. Auld in American 
Naturalist, p. 790, Compare the animal 
in his natural bisontine condition with the flesh- 
less results among the bovines under the same 
conditions.” 

Black Curlew (not in).—1889, H. Saunders, ‘ Man. 
Brit. Birds,’ p. 379, ‘The glossy ibis (Plegadis 
Falcinellus, L.)......was known to gunners and fisher- 
men as the ‘ black curlew.’” 

Black Fly (uot in).—1892, Sutton, ‘Cult. Veget. 
Flow.’ (tifth edition), p. 380, ‘*The Blue and the 
Black Fly are common plagues of the peach-house 
and the orchard ” (Aphis). 

Blag, sb. (not in).—1894, Crockett, ‘ Raiders,’ 
p. 23, ** Many the time also that I have fallen with 


Own Book,’ p. 193, ‘** Beckhorn and swivel-joint | an unco blaff (serious downfall) because I have 


attachment.” 
Beddy (not in).—1829, Glover, ‘ Hist. Derby, 
i. 88, “The freestones......often called building 
stone, or ashler (in distinction from beddy stone, 
or paviers, and slate or tile stones).” 

ee (earlier).—1848, G. Biddlecombe, ‘Art of 
Rigging,’ p. $1, ‘* Fore topmast stays set up through 
the of the bowsprit, through which the stays 


neglected to heed his warnings.” 
v. (cf. Blatt, v.). — Crockett, ut sup., p. 70, 
** They [pistols] ‘ll be gaun blaftin’ aff when there’s 
| mair need to be as quiet as an ashleaf.” 
| Blastie(rare).—Crockett, wf sup., p.76, “ Yae word, 
ye crawlin’ blastie, an’ 1’1l let the life oot o’ ye.” 
Blateroon (obs. ? Survives in America). — 1890? 
Roland Wood (P. Cushing), *Dr. Cwsar Crowl, 


| 


pass.” 


Mind-Curer,’ ii. 200. 
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Blay (not in).—1789, Trans. Soc. Arts (second 
edition), i. p. 206, “* When I mention white flax, 
do it in opposition to that which, being steeped in 
the bags, has the appellation of blay.” 

Blaze, a saw (not in).—Spon, ut supra, p. 66, 
“Saws are hardened in oil, or in a mixture of oil 
with suet, wax, &c. They are then heated over a 
fire till the grease inflames. This is called being 
blazed.” 

Blazer (small cooking apparatus).—1895, Harper's 
Mag., May. 

Block (earlier of sense 8).—1711, Sutherland, 
‘Shipbuilder’s Assistant,’ p. 158, “ Blocks, some- 
times hard knotty timber to lay under a ship.” 

Blond-metal (earlier).—1778, ‘England’s Gazet- 
teer’ (second edition), s.r. ‘ Wednesbury,’ “‘ Here is 
that sort of iron ore called blond-metal, used to 
make nails and horseshoes.” 

Blue.—Saunders, ut supra, mentions the follow- 
ing bird-names : p. 617, the Blue Darr, the black 
tern (Hydrochelidon nigra, L.); p. 7, the Blue Felt, 
the fieldfare (7urdus pilaris, L.); p. 655, the Blue 
Maa, the common gull (Larus canis, L.); p. 469, 
the Blue Rock (a misnomer), the stock - dove 
(Columba enas, L.); p.35, the Bluethroat (Cyanec- 
ula suecica, L.). 

Bobble. —1836, T. Hook, ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ iii. 316, 
The ship was comfortably bobbling herself about 
at Spithead.” 

Body (later in sense 10),—1758, Reid, trl. Macquer, 
*Chym.,’ i. 302, “‘ We directed the gold to be dis- 
solved in a tall body.” 1827, J. Mitchell, ‘ First 
Lines of Science,’ 231, “‘Cucurbits, matrasses, or 
bodies, which are glass, earthen-ware, or metalline 
vessels, usually shaped like an egg, and open at 
top.” 

oheie (not in).—1853, Morfit, ‘ Arts of Tanning,’ 

c., p. 78, “‘ Rochelder found boheic acid, also, in 
the latter [black tea].” 

Bolivite (not in).—1895, Bloxam, ‘ Chem.’ (eighth 
edition), p. 400, “ Bolivite is an oxysulphide [of 
bismuth].” 

Bollow (not in).—1711, Sutherland, ‘ Shipbuilder’s 
Assistant,’ 158, ‘“‘ Bollow, the opposite to hollow.” 

Boom (cf. Boom, vb. 2).—1831, E. J. Trelawny, 
* Advent. of Younger Son,’ xxx. (ed. 1890), “ Four 
or five irregular yellow-crusted tusks boomed from 
hie jaw, like a wild hog’s.” 

Boracised (not in).—1901, Daily Mail, 27 Novem- 
ber, p. 3, col. 3, ‘* Boracised milk has an injurious 
effect upon the health of very young children.” 

Bore (person ; easlier).—1799, H. More, ‘ Female 
Education’ (fourth edition), i. 18, “* Every indi- 
vidual......must earn the title of pleasant, or..... 
must be consigned over to ridicule under the vulgar 
and inexpressive cant word of a bore.” 

Bornite (not in).—1896, Times, 21 August, “‘ The 
wealth and working of the great bornite mine at 
Nelson (British Columbia).” 

Bostle (not in).—1894, Atheneum, 19 May, p. 636, 
and ‘Glimpses of Sussex Ancestors,’ i. 97. 

Boul (later). —1894, Crockett, ‘ Raiders,’ 205, “ Wi’ 
my broth in a tin can that she was carryin’ by the 
bool (hoop).” 

Bracket (= Brachet).—1778, ‘ England’s Gazet- 


teer,’ s.v. ‘Grafton.’ 
Brandly (not in).—1645, Tullie, ‘Siege of Car- 
lisle ° (1840), p. 38, “‘ Ye enemy fired brandly upon 


Im. 

Brank (obs.).—1893, Times, 11 July, p. 4, col. 1, 
“‘Brank, or buckwheat, may......be 
advantage.” 


grown with 


Branning (no quot. ).—1853, Morfit, ‘ Arts of Tan- 
ning,’ &c., 410, ‘‘ They [the skins] are now ready for 
the branning, and for this purpose undergo a steep- 
ing......in a ‘drench’ of forty pounds of bran and 
twenty gallons of water.” 

Brash (also Braish, cf. deriv.).—1793, Trans. Soc. 
Arts, iv. p. 21 (second edition), ‘‘ The soil, a stone 
braish, inclining to sand.” 

Brass (sense le, earlier).—1829, Glover, ‘ Hist, 
Derby,’ i. 234, ‘Many of the coal-seams...... have 
considerable quantities of brasses or drosses in 
them, which are lumps of iron pyrites.” 

Brawl (ppl. ‘ Braling’ in).—1645, Tullie, ‘ Siege 
of Carlisle’ (1840), p. 47. 

Breast (earlier).—1711, Sutherland, ‘ Shipbuilder’s 
Assistant,’ 158, “‘ Breast of a Ship, see Bow. Breast- 
hooks, large Knees fitted to the foremost Part 
within. Breast-backstay, that which is placed at 
the side of the Mast, stopping the fore Part as well 
as the aft.” 

Breech (sense 5c, no quot.).— Sutherland, u 
supra, 158, “Breech, the outward Bending of 
Knee-Timber.” 

Bridge (not in).—1901, Prof. Hoffmann, ‘ Bridge 
Whist,’ p. 4, “* Bridge is a game for four players.” 

Brime (not in, cf. Briming). — 1893, R. Kipling 
* Many Inventions,’ p. 11, “ at could see him o 
a clear night, when the sea brimed, climbing about 
the — , with the sea-fire dripping off him.” 

Broadleaf.—Also a New Zealand tree (Griselinia 
littoralis). Spon, p. 129. 

Bronzing.—1892, W. K. Burton, ‘Mod. Phot.,’ 
p. 140, “ Bronzing is an appearance which is seen 
only in the shadows of prints got from negatives 
showing very bold contrasts...... The appearance is 
that of a metallic lustre in the deepest chedowa” 

Brunneous (earlier).—1819, Samouelle, ‘ Entom. 
Comp..,’ 234, “ y brunneous, sometimes inclined 
to a rust colour.” 

Brunolic Acid fpet in).—1865, Gesner, ‘ Pract. 
Treat. Coal, Petroleum’ (second edition), p. 94. 

Budgerigar (not in), a parrakeet.—1891, Bazaar. 
Exchange, and Mart, 20 Feb., “‘ Adult pair of 
budgerigars.” 

Bufile (cf. the word).—1765, ‘ Treat. on Domestic 
Pigeons,’ p. 97, “The powter that buffles, which is, 
being stiff-winded, fills his crop so full of wind that 
it is thereby strained.” 

Bug (not in as an instrument for cheating at 


Son’ (1890), ch. Ixviii. p. 286, “‘His messmates 
having bulled an empty rum cask, that is...... put in 
a gallon of water, there to remain, with an occa- 
sional roll, for twenty-four hours, when it turns 
out good stiff grog.” 

Bullion (cf. the sense).—Spon, p. 630, “‘ Roundels 
and bullions are small discs of glass, some made 
with a knob in the centre, and used in fretwork 
with cathedral glass.” 

Bumble-bee, v. (not in).—1844, J. T. Hewlett, 
‘Parsons and Widows.’ ch. x., He bumble-bee'd 
and tromboned through the prayers.” 

Bunkering (not in).—1893, Times, 11 July, p. 3, 
col. 6, ‘The ordinary rate of bunkering coal by 
manual labour.” 

Bunting- Lark, the corn bunting. — 1889, H. 
Saunders, ‘ Man. Brit. Birds,’ p. 199. 

Burl (cf. the sense).—1893, Spon, ‘ Mechanic's 
Own Book,’ p. 350, ‘The log, or burl, being 10 ft. 
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the surrounding country.” 
Burlesquecal (not in).—1747, Gent. Mag., 40, “A 
satirical, burlesquecal, ironical, dogmatical trans- 


lation.’ 
Burner (earlier).—1778, ‘England’s Gazetteer, 


s.v.* Westminster,’ ‘‘32 lamps with each 3 burners.” 
Burr (veneer, not in).—Spon, ut supra, p. 357, 

“When French walnut burr is buckled or cockled.” 

Jbid., *‘ Walnut burrs are best cut with scissors.” 

Burrel-ly (later).—1829, Glover, ‘Hist. Derby, 
i. 177, “* @>trus Bovis, Whame or Burrel Fly.—Lays 

on horses in August.” 

Bushelage (no quot.).—1778, ‘England’s Gazet- 
teer,’ ‘ Lostwithiel,’ “Its once flourishin 
trade is decayed, but it holds the bushelage ot 
coals, salt, — * and corn in the town of Fowey.” 

Butter-ball, the buffel-headed duck (Clangula 
albeola, L.).—Saunders, ut supra, p. 442. 

Butterick (not in, but see ‘ Butter-rigged’ and 
quot.).—19ul, J. L. Ford, in Munsey’s Mag., July, 
p. 534, “ What is technically known as the ‘ but- 
terick,’ a —_ of two or more persons in con- 
versational attire [sic], and usually amid the most 
luxurious surroundings. They are supposed to be 
‘getting off’ the humorous dialogue that accom- 

nies it. There is no attempt at humour in the 

rawing of the butterick.” 

Butt-joint (v., not in).—Spon, wt supra, p. 361, 
“ There are 3 or 4 ways of butt-jointing curls.” 

DorMER. 

Redmorion, Woodside Green, 8. E. 

(To be continued.) 

“Ance” anp “Ane.”—In the glossary 
appended to his edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems 
and Songs’ the late Mr. Scott Douglas says 
that “ance” and “ane,” the Scottish spellings 
respectively for once and one, are esealty 
pronoun “yince” and “yin.” This is 
somewhat too absolute, and may mislead 
incautious readers. In a note the editor 
says that he had satisfied himself that such 
was the pronunciation in use among the 
poet’s countrymen of Ayrshire and Dumfries- 
shire. He indicates also that this conclusion 
is 4 by the practice of dwellers in 
the Lothians, but he hesitates regarding 
Lowlanders north of the Forth. The rimes 
in Burns’s lyrics raise some difficulty against 
the establishment of Mr. Scott Douglas’s 
theory in the poet’s case. ‘“Ance” occurs 
less frequently as a terminal word than 
“ane,” and when so used it does not give 
definite guidance in the matter of sound. 
In ‘Hallowe'en,’ stanza iv., it rimes to 
“anes,” from which no inference as to pro- 
nunciation is possible apart from what may 
be gathered otherwise with reference to 
“ane.” Again, in ‘ The Kirk’s Alarm,’ stanza 
xv.,“ance” responds to “sins,” afact which may 
or may not favour the contention of Mr. 
Scott Douglas. With regard to “ane” it is 
possible to be more decided. Mr. Douglas 


mate stanza of the song ‘Philly and Willy,’ 
in which the swain protests in these terms :— 
Let fortune’s wheel at random rin, 
And fools may tyne, and knaves may win ; 
My thoughts are a’ bound up in ane, 
And that’s my ain dear Philly. 
All that needs to be said regarding this is 
that, while those who use the pronunciation 
“yin” will find a perfect rime in the stanza, 
the thousands of Scotsmen who make “ane” 
rime to “mane” are not likely to cavil at the 
arrangement as it stands. Should they be 
critically disposed, they will regard the 
structure as illustrative of a _ legitimate 
assonance, and quietly pass it by. There isa 
similar indefiniteness in the accord of “ ane” 
and “mine” in the second stanza of the song 
‘Gala Water,’ of “ braw ane” and “ thrawing ” 
in the twenty-third stanza of ‘ Hallowe'en,’ 
and of “new ane” and “ruin” in the fourth 
stanza of the ode ‘To a Mouse.’ Similar to 
this last is the rime in the third stanza of the 
P.S. to the ‘Epistle to William Simpson,’ 
where “new ane” is made to respond to 
“ viewin ”; and towards the end of * The Twa 
Herds’ we find this, which may be placed 
with the example given by Mr. Scott Douglas 
from ‘ Philly and Willy ’ :— 
Forbye turncoats amang oursel’, 
There ’s Smith for ane, 
I doubt he’s but a gray-nick quill, 
And that ye ll fin’. 
Probably the ordinary versifier would find 
it as difficult to discover a rime for Eccle- 
fechan as for the proverbial “ porringer,” but 
Burns readily accomplished the feat, duly 
adjusting in the proper place the guttural 
*Jaigh ane,” and producing this :— 
My gutcher has 
A hich house and a laigh ane, 
A’ forbye my bonnie sel’, 
The toss Ecclefechan. 
There does not seem to be here the sound 
desiderated by Mr. Scott Douglas. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt li as to 
the pronunciation requisite in the second 
stanza of the song ‘ As I was a-wandering ’ :— 
Weel, since he has left me, my pleasure gae wi’ 
him ; 
I may be distress’d, but I winna complain ; 
I flatter my fancy I may get anither, 
My heart it shall never be broken for ane. 
The rime in stanza xvi. of ‘Death and Dr 
Hornbook’ is equally clear :— 
’T was but yestreen, nae farther gane, 
I threw a noble throw at ane ; 
Wi less, I’m sure, I ve hundreds slain ; 
But de’il-ma’-care, 
It just play’d dirl on the bane, 
But did nae mair. 


On the whole, if judgment is to be given 


adduces in support of his view the penulti- 
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from the manifest practice of the poet, one is 
inclined to decide against rather than for the 
proposition of one of the most competent 
among Burns’s editors. It may be well to 
rest our conclusion on a compromise. As 
Burns’s father belonged to Kincardineshire 
he probably said “ane” and “ance,” as is the 
custom on the east coast of Scotland, north- 
wards of the Forth, while his mother, an 
Ayrshire woman, would pronounce the words 
“vin” and “yince,” if the editorial informa- 
tion regarding the practice in the south- 
western counties is correct. Both from his 
upbringing and from his experience of 
Scottish cities and men, the poet would be 
familiar with the two methods of pronuncia- 
tion, and, according to his wont, would treat 
the matter easily, leaving readers to decide 
for themselves. But he could hardly fail to 
think ‘‘ yin” and “yince” erroneous. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


‘Tue Norwicu Roap,’ sy C. G. Harrer.— 
In this interesting book a curious mistake 


occurs at p. 120. Anthony Trollope is made | 


to kill Mrs. Proudie in ‘ Barchester Towers.’ As 


a matter of fact, that well-meaning woman | 


lived through ‘Barchester Towers,’ ‘ Dr. 
Thorne,’ and ‘Framley Parsonage,’ and died 
in ‘The Last Chronicle of Barset.’ 
ANGus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Battie or Metitene.—In the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1853 (vol. cxliii. part i.) 
there is a paper by the last Astronomer 
Royal (afterwards Sir George Airy) on 
ancient eclipses. In discussing the locality 
of one of these he says (p. 193) : “ At Melitene 


was fought the important battle. a.p. 572, | 


between the Emperor Tiberius and Chosroes 
Nushirvan.” An ordinary reader would 
be somewhat amazed at this passage, as 
the name Tiberjus suggests the stepson of 
Augustus, who ruled the Roman world when 
our Lord was crucified. But those familiar 
with the history of the later empire would 
perceive that the monarch in question was 
the one who reigned at Constantinople, and 
is called, for distinction’s sake, Tiberius IT. 
Airy, however, is not quite accurate in his 
statement. The reign of Tiberius II.—of the 
prudence of whose rule Mr. Bury takes a 
much less favourable view than did Gibbon— 
commenced in A.D. 578, and lasted only four 
years, until a.p. 582. The reign of the King 
of Persia, Chosroes Nushirvan, extended 
from A.D. 531 to 579. During his last war 
with the Romans, which commenced in a.p. 
572, Justin IT. was Emperorof Constantinople ; 
he adopted Tiberius as Cesar in 574 ; but the 


general who commanded in the Persian war 

was Justinian, the son of Germanus, 

Melitene. or in the Oriental form Malathiah, 

which was destreyed by Chosroes in his 

retreat, is in Lesser Armenia, near the Upper 

Euphrates. \ Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


“FLAPPER,” ANGLO- INDIAN SLANG. — The 
following seems to be an example of English 
slang revived in the East, shorn of the offen- 
sive implication which once attached to it, 
for which see Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Diec- 
tionary of Slang,’ s.v. ‘ Flippers’ :— 

“** But you’re a butterfly in Society, and this may 
give you something to do, when you are off duty 
with the flappers.’ ‘Flapper’ is elegant Anglo- 
Indian for any spinster from home.”—7'emple Bar, 
February, 1902, p. 157. 

W. Crooke. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Owens JuBILEE.—Full reports 
have appeared in the press of the jubilee of 
| Owens College, but ‘N. & Q.’ should have a 
| Short note by way of reference. 

_ A-complete history of the college down to 
| 1886 has been written by Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, who has been associated with it 
| from its earliest years, and who has always 
been among its most ardent promoters. To 
him I was indebted for much information 
/concerning the college when compiling my 
| book on the fifty years’ work of the Athenceum. 
On the 12th of March he had the satisfaction 
of handing the keys of the Whitworth Hall 
, to the Prince of Wales. 

The success of the college is now so com- 
plete that it is hard to realize the struggle 
it had for very life in its early years. The 
Manchester Guardian in its leading article 
on the 9th of July, 1858, distinctly pro- 
nounced the college to be a failure, and the 
Manchester Examiner on the 20th of the same 
month stated that “the most that can be 
said of the college is that it is too good for 
| US...... The crowd rolls along Deansgate heed- 
less of the proximity of Plato and Aristotle.” 
Owens College, however, was not to bea 
failure, thanks to the undaunted zeal of the 
men associated with it. The Atheneum of 
the 19th of October, 1872, records that “ its 
coming of age has been properly signalized 
by its change from a private to a public in- 
stitution by special Act of Parliament ; the 
old trustees have abolished themselves in 
favourof forty-twogovernors...... Thus has the 
simple scheme of the executors of Mr. Owens 
developed in twenty-one years into an in- 
stitution possessing most of the elements of 
@ university.” 
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The first Principal of the college, Alexander 
John Scott, M.A.. was a man who exercised 
great personal influence and won much 
affection. Maurice dedicated to him his 
‘Medieval Philosophy.’ Baldwin Brown his 
‘Home Life in the Light of the Divine 
Idea,’ and George Mac Donald his ‘ Robert 
Falconer.’ 

The first two scholarships founded were to 
commemorate the visit of Queen Victoria 
to Manchester in 1851. One, the Victoria 
(Classical Scholarship), was given by Samuel 
Fletcher. and the other, the Wellington 
(Greek Testament) Scholarship, in memory 
of the Duke of Wellington, who accomnanied 
her Majesty. This was the gift of George 
Faulkner. 

The recent celebration was in every way 
in accord with the directions left by the 
founder, that the college should be “free 
from the religious tests which limit the 
extension of university education.” The 
opening service was held in the Cathedral. 
when the preacher was the Bishop of 
Manchester; the closing service, “by the 
request of the Court of Governors,” was held 
in Union Chapel, Dr. Maclaren, the Presi- 
dent of the Baptist denomination, upon 
whom the college has conferred the degree of 
Litt.D., being the preacher. 

Joun C. Francis. 


Qurries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Harrrert Powert.— Can any of your 
readers inform me through your columns 
where information can be obtained relating 
to Harriett Powell, afterwards Countess of 
Seaford, a notable actress and singer, whose 
portrait was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in 1796? I have searched all the usual 
sources of information, but can find no 
record of her or her career. I am also 
desirous of ascertaining the present location, 
if possible, of the above-mentioned portrait. 
or of either or both of the other two portraits 
of this lady, painted by C. Read and the 
Rev. W. Peters respectively 

W. P. 


[Consult John Chaloner Smith’s ‘ British Mezzo- 
tinto Portraits,’ 1884, vol. ii. p. 682, &c.] 


Sr. Bees.—Who was this saint? A place 


celebrated for a divinity college. Is it the 
same as St. Bede? G. A. Browne. 
[Consult, under St. Bega or Bee, Baring-Gould’s 
‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 6 September, vol. x. p. 92.] 
RicHarpD AND Ep. Orter Cowram. — In 
the ‘Medical Register’ of 1780 these two 
gentlemen appear under the heading of 
‘Surgeons and Apothecaries.’ and as then 
being at ‘‘ Newport. Isle of Wight.” Richard 
Cowlam was the Mayor of Newport, but I 
am not sure of the years (71756 and 1764, 
and perhaps oftener). I much desire in- 
formation as to their birth, baptism, parent- 
age marriage, death, place of burial, and any 
biographical particulars ; also their relation- 
ship to each other. Does “Ed.” stand for 
Edmund or Edward in this particular 
instance? C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, 8S. W. 


‘* ASTONISH THE NATIVES.”— What is the 
origin of the proverbial use of the expression 
“to astonish the natives”? It occurs in 
inverted commas in ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ 
(‘ Legend of St. Gengulphus’). I have found 
the expression in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ chap. lii., under the sub-heading 
‘Magnificence of the Caliphs’: “But his 
train of camels, laden with snow, could serve 
only to astonish the natives of Arabia,” &e. 

T. M. 


MIsPLACING oF A Comma.—In a book by 
Robert Barr entitled ‘The Mutable Many,’ 
published by Methuen, on p. 109 the author 
commences a paragraph thus: “It is said 
that the misplacing of a comma in an Act of 
Parliament once cost the country a hundred 
thousand pounds.” Will some _ courteous 
reader inform me what was the Act of 
Parliament referred to, and also the occasion 
of the assumed loss? F. CLayton. 

Morden. 


HeartsEASE —Is there any legend of the 
heartsease or pansy in which the flower is 
named heartsease through having eased an 
aching or a wounded heart ? 

(Miss) L. Tuck. 

New Barnes, Ely, Cambs. 


Ametia Opre’s Novets.—Can any reader 
tell me whether any of the novels of 
Mrs. Opie have been reprinted? They 
seem to have been very largely read when 
first published, and it was proposed, I fancy 
by Routledge, to include them in the six- 
penny edition of well-known novels which 
they brought out some twenty years since, 
but for some reason or other this was not 
done. I think that ‘Temper,’ which some 


named after her is in Cumberland, and is 


consider her best work, has been reprinted 
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in America, but I cannot find that either 
this or, indeed, any of her other works have 
ever been reprinted in England, though, of 
course, it is quite possible they may have 
been. Freperick T. HIBGAME. 


Wycua Srreer.—In a report of the Building 
Act Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil, which appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
on 24 March, Wych Street, near St. Clement 
Danes, is mentioned as having “a charac- 
teristically Danish name.” t would be 
interesting to know with what Danish word 
the name of this London street is connected. 
On what authority or on what evidence is 
this statement made / 

CoMEsTOR OXONIENSIS. 


IntRopucTION or TrousERs.—Mr. Leader, 
in his ‘Sheffield in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
gives an amusing account of the introduction 
of trousers to the town. Are particulars re- 
corded when they were first worn in other 
places ? WILLIAM ANDREWs. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 

{Trinity College, Cambridge, in October, 1812, 
made an order that any student appearing in hall 
or chapel in pantaloons or trousers should be 
deemed absent, from which it appears that they 
were beginning to oust briefer garments. } 


Quotations. — Can you tell me where 
Ariston says 
Oapai BonGeiv racr trois agious 
6 Geds. 
Also where Gregorius Nazianzenus says /— 
7d GAyeiv drapapiOnrov 
pate td eb dradaywyynrov pevétw. 
Dr. Logscue. 
Vienna. 


Gipsy VocaBuLARY.— Will some kind gipsy 
scholar look through the list of words given 
in Dr. Richard Bright’s ‘ Travels from Vienna 
through Lower Hungary ’ (Edinburgh, 1818) 
beginning on p. lxxx of the appendix, an 
inform me whether they are still in use 
among English gipsies? I fear that there is 
some confusion, but I may be wrong. Any 
additions to or corrections of the list will be 
gratefully received. L. L. K. 


Exxiot. — Alexander Elliot and Robert 
Elliot were respectively admitted to West- 
minster School in 1769 and 1772. Can corre- 
spondents give me any information concern- 
ing them? G. F. R. B. 


Darcy or Harverton.— 1 should be much 
obliged if any of your readers would inform 
me whether any record exists of the descent 
of Robert Darcy, of Harverton, co. Durham, 


whose sister Katherine married John Hed- 
worth. John Hedworth died in 1401, and it 
appears from Foster's Durham Visitation 
pedigrees that the Hedworths assumed the 
arms of Darcy. G. O. B. 


TOKEN FOUND IN THE StRAND.—In_ the 
rebuilding after the recent fire in New 
Inn, Strand, a bronze token was found 
imbedded in the brickwork. On one side 
was a representation of Norwich Castle and 
date 1794, and on the obverse a hangin 
sheep and the inscription “Good times wi 


come.” On the rim is inscribed ‘‘ Richard 
Bacon Cockey Lane.” Perhaps some of 
throw some 


= East Anglian readers coul 
ight on this. I believe the building where 
the fire occurred was erected over two hun- 
dred years ago. Asaiey H. JoHnston. 


Wixpsor Unirorm.—Can any reader tell 
me what was the “ Windsor uniform,” and 
who was entitled to wear it? An old portrait 
(about 1786) shows a blue goat with red collar, 
said to be this uniform. Any reference to 
books bearing on the subject would be 
acceptable. (Lieut.-Col.) G. 8. Parry. 

18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


“ Lirrte any reader tell me 
where occur the words of a prayer !— 
And please not to sa 
Little Willie almost stole an apple to-day. 
Geo. WASHINGTON Moon. 
Hove, Sussex. 


FIELD-NAMES, SoutH-WeEst LANCASHIRE.— 
Can any light be thrown on the following? 
Cadix | An and ; Loton (has this anything to 
do with an ambush ?), was a wooded district 
in early times; Wrangling Croft; Bicol 
(called Bycall in 1597), anything in reference 
to the sea, which can be seen from the spot! 
Lum Hey; Long Shoot (three instances) ; 
Locker Field ; Steven Stones, at base of a 
hill ; Mars Croft ; Big Sum Field ; Formery; 
and four fields bearing the name Avorill. 

CouLTHARD, 


ApMIRAL Fonrte’s Voyace.—Can any reader 
refer me toany works, other than the onthly 
Miscellany (published in 1708), which treat of 
the voyage of Admirai Bartolomeo Fonte in 
the ship Holy Ghost ? C. Kine. 

Torquay. 

Governor Lamperr.—Is any- 
thing known. of the parentage and of the 
history, public or private, of Michael Lam- 
bert, who was Lieutenant - Governor of 
St. Christopher’s (St. Kitts) early in the 
eighteenth century, and died 6 March, 1723, 


in the seventieth year of his age, as record 


nem. 
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on his tombstone in the churchyard of the 
parish of St. Thomas in that island? Also, 
of what ouny was his wife Priscilla? Both 
are mentioned, and his monumental inscrip- 
tion is given, in the notes to Oliver’s *‘ History 
of Antigua,’ 3 vols. folio, London, 1894-9, 
and the names of three of their daughters, 
Mrs. Weatherill, Mrs. Douglas, and Mrs. 
Pym, appear, but without any account of 
the parents, who did not belong to the 
island of which Mr. Oliver has written the 
history so copiously and so well. 
R. MarsHaM-TOWNSHEND. 

Genesis I. 1.—A rabbi of my acquaintance 
insists that the first three words mean “In 
the beginning He created elohim, i.e., gods or 
powers.” The word for “the heavens” is 
preceded by a particle, usually untranslated, 
which might mean “ with relation to.” Not 
being a Hebrew scholar, I ask whether the 
grammar of the passage, apart from theology, 
will bear such a rendering. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Genius AND Insanity. — Seneca, quoting 
Aristotle, says: “‘ Nullum magnum ingenium 
sine mixtura dementize fuit” (‘ Dialogues,’ 
ix. § 17). Where is the sentence in the 
Stagirite from which the Roman translated 
this passage, which has been echoed ever 
since? Dryden put it :— 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
Shakespeare, who could not read either 
Aristotle or Seneca, after all had hit on the 
same idea, as he shows by classing together 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 

James D. BuTLer. 

Madison, Wis. 


SatiricaAL CoLtourep Prints. — have 
alf a dozen old coloured prints, quarto 
size, each representing, in a spirit of satire, 
a man on horseback. Only one of them 
resents man and horse in a favourable light. 
his one shows a young buck, in a wide hat, 
green coat, and top boots, on the back of a 
sturdy brown cob, walking quietly along a 
country road. The title printed underneath 
is ‘The Mistaken Notion.’ What does this 
refer to? And from what book or collection 
of prints do these engravings come? They 
r the inscription “H. Banbury, Esq., 
Delin. W. Dickinson Excudit,” but no date. 
One of the prints is of an ugly man on an 
ugly horse, at cross-roads. The rider is awk- 
wardly endeavouring to pull the horse’s head 
in the direction of one turning, while the 


another. In the background is an inn, the 
sign of which is a Golden Cross with the 
legend “In hoc signo vinces.” The title at 
foot reads ‘A Horse with a Nose.’ From 
their appearance I should judge the date of 
these prints to be about 1780. Can any one 
enlighten me? Jonn Hopson MaTTHEWs. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Court Rotts or THE Honour or Ray- 
LEIGH, Essex.—In one of the MS. volumes of 
the late H. W. King, bequeathed to the Essex 
Archeological Society, of which he was hon. 
secretary for many years, are some extracts 
entitled ‘Brief Notes taken by me 19 Aug., 
1880, on a Casual Inspection of Two Large 
Volumes of Rolls of the Court Baron of the 
Honour of Raleigh.’ Unfortunately, no refer- 
ence is given as to the ownership or the 
place of custody of these rolls ; and hitherto 
all inquiries have been fruitless. I shall be 
thanktal if any one can inform me of their 
present habitat. In his diary the last entry 
is dated just two months previous to the 
above. WaLTEeR CROUCH. 
Wanstead, Essex. 


Beglics. 
THE WEST BOURNE. 
(9% S. viii. 517 ; ix. 51, 92, 190.) 

I that Cox. Prrpeaux and readers 
to whom this question may be interesting 
(as doubtless it especially 1s to those who, 
like myself, live in the Westbourne district) 
must, for evidence of the original name 
of the stream, be content to find it in the 
name of the district. It is agreed, I think, 
that the territorial word “ bourn,” of French 
extraction, was not ingrafted on English 
stock until our own similar word, as an 
indigenous plant, had flourished for centuries. 
At the date of the first mention found of 
Westbourne—viz., 1222, it is not thought 
that the alien word had been imported, and 
for this reason, if for no other, the second 
syllable of the name cannot refer to land, or 
a land boundary, but to water—?.e., a stream 
or bourne. Had there not been a western 
bourne the name Westland or Weston or 
Westham might have been naturally applied 
to the vil or manor, but not Westbourne. 
Thus reasoning, we may think that, while 
yet the virgin ground or primeval forest lay 
undisturbed, the London native, venturing 
thus far from his defended settlement, knew 
this stream as the western bourne ;. and that 
in like manner it would be known to the 
medieval citizen, who from his city gate 


sorry hack is evidently determined to choose 
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went forth into the wide country a-fowling, 
a-maying, or perhaps attracted by the grim 
spectacle of the gallows. 

Three streams of London vicinity would be 
known to the travelling citizen: (1) The River 
of Wells or springs, known also as the Hole- 
bourne, the bourne of holes or hollows, which, 
when it experienced the influence of the tidal 
Thames, became the Fleet, wherein small 
ships could float ; (2) the bourne called, perhaps 
later, The Ey Bourne, or Tyburn, a name and 
subject highly charged with argument ; and 
(3) the western stream or West Bourne 
would be reached, three and a half miles 
from the city walls, half a mile beyond the 
Ultima Thule of the condemned, and per- 
haps as far as the excursionist would venture. 
The name West Bourne was very simple, 
almost as primitive as that of the great river 
which absorbed its affluent, the Thames, the 
Tam-ese, the tranquil or spreading water. I 
learn from Isaac Taylor. 

Having first mention of Westbourne as a 
vil belonging to the Abbot of Westminster 
in 1222, we continue to find record of it at 
later dates, and by the transmutation ably 
interpreted by Str Herbert MAXWELL at the 
third reference, the name, having been trans- 
ferred to the vil or manor, appears to have 
been lost by the bourne itself. It would, 
then, seem to have become known simply as 
the bourne of the Westbourne manor. In 
the a of Henry VIII., as we learn, there 
existed a messuage or country house called 
Westbourne Place, which survived, but rebuilt, 
until the making of the Great Western Rail- 
way. A scattered hamlet arose in the neigh- 
bourhood, the houses standing at intervals 
along a common of considerable length, 
through which wound the road to Harrow, 
and by one of these houses, a wayside inn, 
called the “Red Lion,” flowed the old but, 
perhaps, now nameless stream. The hamlet 
was known as Westbourne Green.* 

Inthe courseof time, though not till afterthe 
pleasant hamlet had had many years of quiet 
existence, street after street was built, taking 
the name Westbourne with every possible 
fos e of suffix. But the old bourne, which 

as 
district, the once 
flowed down from 


ure stream which had 


tly been termed the eponymus of the | 


ampstead heights, some- | 


In 1834, a hundred years after the making of 
the Serpentine, the West Bourne makes an 
almost unaltered and complete appearance 
on the map. and the elms are seen at intervals 
| along its course, but the name written on it is 
| “ Bayswater Rivulet.” The name Bayswater, 
derived from that of a spring and conduit on 
the slope of Craven Hill, and carefully 
preserved for human use during many cen- 
turies, had supplanted the name Westbourne 
in the southern part of the area. So, also, 
had it become the name of the old bourne; 
yet as “ Bayswater Rivulet” it did not lon 
visibly survive. For as London spread itself 
over the district the underground works of 
sewers and railways “tapped” the stream 
almost to extinction, until finally, in its im- 
poverished and polluted condition, it was 
cut off from the Serpentine and committed 
to the flushing of the Ranelagh Sewer. 

Thus was extinguished the West Bourne. 
Its name—which is our subject—had been 
lost to it. I do not think it will be found on 
any map, and it does not even seem to have 
had the recognition of the earliest topo- 
graphers of the last century. Lysons, for 
instance, writing in 1811 the second edition 
of his ‘ Environs,’ has it nameless as “a little 
brook which runs by Kilburn and Bayswater.” 
Peter Cunningham is, I think, the first to 
give it its name, and in his ‘ Handbook’ of 
| 1850 has: “ Westbourne......a bourne, brook, 
|or streamlet now the Ranelagh Sewer.” 
| Alas! In 1890 Mr. J. G. Waller did full 
justice to the bourne by a valuable article in 
| vol. vi. of 7ransactions of the London and 
| Middlesex Archeological Society. 
| Here I think we must rest content. And 
although neither in books nor maps previous 
to 1850 may we find the name West Bourne 
| given to the stream, yet so surely as in the 
name of the district the second syllable 
implied water—not land—so surely we may 
conclude that primarily West Bourne was 
the name of the stream. W. L. Rurron. 


| 


If this is the continuation of the river that 
runs through Cassiobury Park and has its rise 
in the meadows at Great Gaddesden, it cer- 
tainly is the River Gade I have before me an 
| old map of “ Hartford Shire. By Rt Morden at 

the Atlas in Cornhill, London.” attached to a 


times openly through meadows, sometimes | 
occultly between elm-shaded banks, and | 


had afforded to “Caroline the Illustrious ” 
(George ITL.’s queen) a copious stream for her 
memorable work, the Serpentine, fared badly. 


* An article on Westbourne Green, 
found in the Home Counties Magazine, vol. ii., 1900. 


by myself, is 


separately bound. In describing Hemel 
Hempstead Church it states, “From this 
Place, which is washed by the River Gade, we 

ass to the Hunton, which leads to Kings 
| Langley.” But in the description of “ Rick- 
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mansworth—and in old records Rickmeres- 
wearth or Rickmeresweard—so called from 
its situation in a nook of land where a little 
river without name falls into the Colne, 
and makes a rich pool of water, as the name 
imports.” 

t therefore appears to me to have a name 
at its source and for a long part of its course, 
but finally, when it joins the Colne, it has no 
name. I have another old book from which 
I give an extract : ‘“ Nordens Preparatiue To 
his Speculum Britannie. Printed in the year 
MDCCX XIII,” a reprint of an older 
work, dated 4 November, 1596. 

Map of Hartfordshire.—The River Gade 
is shown, but not named, and in describing 
the rivers of the county Norden states that 
the Colne “ere it commes to Rickmansworth 
devoureth Caishoo river.” 

W. J. Gapspen. 

19, Middle Lane, Crouch End. 


Wixpow Giass ix. 87, 150, 213).—I 
am pleased to reply to Mr. F. Crayron. 
Pliny is a good ma useful authority on a 
vast number of points of detail, and his 
omission to mention the use of glass in 
windows rightly gives one pause. Did he, 
perhaps, object to it? As long as (perhaps 
a little longer than) mica was cheaper than 
glass the former was used, and Pliny’s failure 
to mention the use of glass for panes is a 
remarkable one. He only mentions that in 
Arabia there is “lapidem vitri mox trans- 
lucidum, quo utuntur specularibus” 
(lib. 36, 30). Seneca (‘Q.N.,.’ iv. 13, 7) 
writes: “Quamvis cenationem velis ac 
specularibus muniant.” Here, perhaps, we 
ought to understand not the use of glass 
— but only those of mica. Neverthe- 
ess, by the dates of these two writers, glass 
had become very common. From before the 
foundation of the empire there was a street 
devoted to the glass trade—Vicus Vitrarius 
—in Rome, though, doubtless, this trade 
began as an industry of Southern importa- 
tion. Still, the all-powerful fact being 
proven that Pompeii and Herculaneum 
(cf. Winckelmann, ‘ Werke,’ ii. 343) used 
glass panes when Pliny was living and 
familiar with their neighbourhood, while 
certifying us on the subject, only makes 

iny’s omission the more striking. For, if a 
town like Pompeii used glass panes in Ves- 

ian’s day, Rome must in all probability 
ave used them also, at least in her wealthy 
palaces. It is well-nigh impossible to thin 
she had not. The panes found at Pompeii 
duly appear in the catalogue of the Museo 


undergoing rearrangement, so that the old 
numbering will be chang As a matter of 
fact, many more of these panes have been 
forthcoming, and the museum of Pompeii 
itself contains good enough specimens. In 
passing, let me venture to recall the kindred 
application of glass mentioned by Martial 
(‘Epig.,’ 4, 21, 5)— 
Condita sic puro numerantur lilia vitro 
Sic prohibet tenuis gemma latere rosis— 

for protecting the more delicate plants from 
cold, especially at night. I confess I am 
unable to quite follow Mr. CiaytTon in his 
references. Pliny (lib. 36) is not speaking 
of the building of a temple, but of a theatre. 
But it is not important to our point. As to 
the destruction of the villa at Anzio, I am 
unable to assert anything, except that it is a 
villa of early imperial date, and that the 
pottery, &c., found above and below the 
pane of glass is of imperial days also. I 
therefore pass on to the more decisive refer- 
ence of Lactantius, a writer who, I believe, 
is held to have died circa a.D. 325. He writes 
(‘De Op. Dei,’ 8, 11), “Et manifestius est, 
mentem esse, que per oculos ea que sunt 
opposita transpiciat, quasi per fenestras 
perlucente vitos aut speculari lapide, ob- 
ductas.” 

This seems to me especially interesting for 
the double reference, to the tale windows 
and the glass ones. And I venture to think 
one may infer that both kinds subsisted, 
sometimes in the same dwelling. It is un- 
fortunate that we have no means of deter- 
mining the precise moment when glass panes 
came into competition with their predecessors 
made of /apis specularis. But, on the other 
hand, the Recovesien above referred to prove 
beyond question that the desired date must 
be placed before a.p. 79. In a letter of the 
younger Pliny (lib. 2, epist. 17), descrip- 
tive of his Laurentine villa, he says that an 
excellent store chamber in it is furnished 
“specularibus, ac, multo magis, imminentibus 
tectis.” It would be interesting to know if 
this older word became used in a wide sense 
to include both tale windows and glass ones. 
Prof. Mau, probably second to no living 
authority on the cabieet of Pompeii, writes, 
“Small panes of glass were found in the 
openings of the baths near the Forum ; had 
the central baths been finished, glass would 
undoubtedly have been used for the windows 
of the caldarium ” (* Pompeii,’ p. 273, 1899). 
On p. 351 the same writer states, “In the 
tepidarium [of the house of Diomedes] were 
found four panes of glass about 10} in. square, 
together with the remains of the wooden 


Borbonico ; but the museum is just now 


frame in which they were set.” 
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Let me trust that if other evidence be 
needed, and is in the possession of more 
learned readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ we may be 
favoured with it. Sr. Crarr BAapDELEY. 

Hotel Eden, Rome. 


In the seventh century Benedict Biscop 
brought glaziers from the Continent to con- 
tribute to the glory of his foundations at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. St. SwitHr. 


Tae First British Sussect In New 
Sourm Wass (9 S. ix. 206).—A few weeks 
ago, in an obituary notice in the Manchester 
Guardian, a man born in 1824 was said to 
have been the first British subject born in 
New South Wales. I let that pass; but when 
it is statec in ‘N. & Q.’ that Charles Kent, 
who was born in 1799, was the first British 
subject born in the colony, I feel bound to 
demur. In 1854 I knew Daniel Nowlan and 
his wife. The husband was a mail contractor 
living in Musselbrook, Hunter River, and 
both he and his wife were born in 1794. His 
father was a sergeant in the army, who went 
out with the first batch of convicts (800) 
in 1788. Doubtless many of your Australian 
readers could give similar instances of per- 
sons born before 1799. 

ALFRED CuRWEN. 


Barty, Prinrer, 159, Fieet Srreer 
ix. 208).—So far as my memory goes some 

mphlets were published about 1859, on 

half of the High Church party, relating to 
the great question, then, as now, before us, of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. I 
cannot recall anything regarding those pub- 
lications beyond the fact that there were 
a few printed and published for private 
members of the party in thosedays. Perhaps 
such firms as Masters & Co., Rivingtons, and 
Burns & Oates may have a Laowletes of the 
pamphlets alluded to. 

JosepH Henry Barry. 


I remember in about the year 1850, when 


serving my apprenticeship to Joseph Masters, | 
being frequently sent to the above-named 
firm of printers with advertisements for a 
newspaper entitled the English Churchman, 
which I see is now published at No. 74, Strand, 
and is called the English Churchman and 
St. James's Chronicle. 

I think if your correspondent would refer 
to the file of that newspaper at about that 
date he might obtain the information he is 


seeking. About that period Masters pub- 
lished a monthly magazine called the Eccle- 
siastic, and Burns, of Portman Street, a 

uarterly review called the Christian Remem- | 


rancer, edited by Wm. Scott, of Hoxton | 


(Clement Scott’s father), and most likel 
these pamphlets would be advertised a 


noti in them. Rospert BURNINGHAM. 


Bisuops’ Signatures (9 ix. 9, 118, 239). 
—At the last reference we are told, on the 
authority of Taylor's ‘Words and Places,’ 
that Wiogora-ceastre, i.e., Worcester, is a cor- 
ruption of //wic-wara-ceastre. Of course this is 
clean impossible, and Canon Taylor acknow- 
ledged that many of his early guesses were 
untenable. If by ‘“‘corruption” is meant a 
total disregard of all phonetic laws, it may 
be doubtful if any clear case of it can be 
made out for Early English. As a fact, 
the two forms were contemporaneous : 
**in hwicca mdegthe in...... weogernacester ” 
(Kemble, ‘Codex Diplom.,’ i. 114). CELER. 


Arms or Dutcu East Company (9% 
S. ix. 9, 118).—I cannot say whether the 
company used any coat of arms as their own. 
Their coinage bore, besides the V. O. C. 
monogram described by Mr. J. P. Lewi 
sundry coats of arms—perhaps those o 
governors. Losuc. 


A kind friend has sent me a photograph of 
the device of this old company, taken from a 
carving, dated 1669, above the a of a 
fort in Ceylon. It consists of the letters 
V. O. C., interlaced in the manner described 
by your last correspondent, within an oval 
frame, on an elaborate mantling between 
two lions as supporters, and surmounted by 
a crest—a cath, ¥ believe. L. L. K. 


TENNIS : ORIGIN OF THE NAME (9" §. ix. 
27, 75, 153, 238).—I must admit the justice 
of Mr. A. FEDERER’s criticism, so 
courteously expressed. I find that Littré 
gives quotations, as, “ Tenez, je 
vais vous dire...... Tenez, tous vos discours ne 
me touchent point lame,” &c. I must, how- 
ever, maintain that the word has never been 
used in French courts in the same sense 
as our word “ play,” or at least that there is 
no evidence of such use, unless the word 
“excipe” be admitted without corroboration. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


DesceN DANTS OF Str WILLIAM DE LA POLE, 
DIED 1329 (9% S. ix. 209).—Since this que 
was written I have obtained from Sheahan’s 
‘History of Hull’ (1864) the following 
additiona! information respecting the eldest 
son of the above Sir William and _ his 
descendants :— 

* Richard de la Pole died in 1345...... and his son 
William dc la Pole (afterwards knighted), succeeded 
to the posession of his wealth. The male branch 
of Richard's descendants soon ran out, but the 
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female branch is represented amongst the nobility 
of our own times. Richard’s great-granddaughter, 
Joan, was, by right of her mother, the Baroness 
Cobham. This lady had five husbands—viz., Sir 
Robert Hemengdale, Sir Reginald Braybrooke, Sir 
Nicholas Hawberke, Sir John Oldcastle (the martyr 
to Lollardism), and Sir John Harpden......Joan 
had a daughter by her second husband, who 
married Sir Thomas Broke, and the representative 
of this pair in the female line was the late extrava- 
gant Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.” 


Ronatp Dixon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


GREEK Ericram (9% S. ix. 147).—The epi- 
gram beginning Téooapes ai Xadpires, 
kai is No. 95 of the ‘Erotica’ 
in the ‘Greek Anthology’ (3 vols., Leipsic, 
1829). H. A. Srrone. 

University College, Liverpool. 

The following by Callimachus (‘ Anth. Pal., 
v. 146) is very similar to the epigram required : 
Téroapes ai Xdpitess yap pia 

Keivacs 
dptt roterAdaOy pipow 
elaiwy év apifaros Bepevixa 
ds arep adrai kai Xapires Xdpires. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
The description here of the Graces as four 


|class o 


and of the Muses as ten seems to show that | 


the poem was a humorous parody—perhaps 
of this by rg of Gadara (‘ Anthologia 
Greca,’ ix. 16, ed. Tauchn., Lips., 1872, t. ii. 


. 62), which may, however, possibly be | 


itself the epigram sought for :— 
Tpwoai pév Xdpires, tpets 
"Qpav 
yap to tpia toga Kateipvoey, ws apa 
péAdAwv 
ovxi pilav tpdcew, 8’ 


xpadias ; 


> > 
€v 


Joun Mac-Carruy. 
Sunnyfield, Clapham Park. 


This anonymous epigram is in the ‘Greek 
Anthology :— 
Téroapes ai Xdpires, déxa 
Movoat’ 
év Motoa, Xdpis, Main. 
There is a version by Jonathan Swift, which 
is probably that desired by Mr. Furran: 


Two goddesses now must Cyprus adore ; 

‘The Muses are ten, and the Graces are four : 
Stella’s wit is so charming, so sweet her fair face, 
She shines a new Venus, a Muse, and a Grace. 


This may be compared with the epigram of 


Callimachus in praise of Berenice, and with 

that in which Plato styles Sappho the tenth 

Muse. Wituram E. A. Axon. 
(Other replies acknowledged. ] 


The idea implied in the epigram has been 
well reproduced in the following lines :— 
Now the Graces are four, and the Venuses two, 

And ten is the tale of the Muses, 

For a Muse, and a Grace, and a Venus are you, 

My dear little Molly Trefusis. 

Patrick MAXWELL. 

Bath. 


“PROSPICIMUS MODO” (9 8, viii. 445 ; ix. 34). 
—In the fourteenth letter of his ninth book 
Sidonius, who has been asked by a friend 
to explain with an example what are meant 
by “versus recurrentes,” after quoting the 
well-known pentameter 

Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor 
as a specimen of a line which can be read 
backwards “ metro stante neque litteris loco 
motis,” produces as an example of another 
“versus recurrentes,” where the 
original words are retained, but their order 
reversed, the following distich of his own 
composition, with the prefatory remark 
“qualia reor equidem legi multa multorum” : 
Precipiti modo quod decurrit tramite flumen, 
Tempore consumptum iam cito deficiet. 
It will be seen that the structure of this 
couplet bears a close resemblance to that 
cited at the first reference. 

For other elaborate inanities of this sort 
see Burman’s ‘ Anthologia’ (1759), vol. i. 
». 542; H. Meyer's ‘Anthologia Veterum 
Epigrammatum et Poematum’ 
(1835), vol. i. Nos. 236-9; Riese’s * Antho- 
logia Latina, pars i., fasciculus i. (1869), 
No. 81. See also Sirmond’s note to Sidonius’s 
‘Epistles,’ viii. xi.; Burman’s note in his 
‘Anthology,’ where some modern imitators 
of this style are mentioned; and Lucian 
Miller, ‘ De Re Metrica,’ pp. 466-70. 

Those who delight in this kind of literature 
would probably be pleased by a highly 
ingenious method of making Latin verses by 
machinery of which an {account was given at 
least twenty years ago in an English maga- 
zine (?Chambers's Journal). Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could supply the exact 
reference. Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


CuILpDREN's AFFIRMATIONS (9 ix. 185). 
-No doubt a considerable number of aftir 
mations of truth used by children past and 
present may be given. In Derbyshire fifty 
years ago the wet-finger oath was mostly 
used. “Is my finger wet?” “Yes.” —“ Is 
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my finger dry?” “ Yes.”—“ Mav I cut me | 
throat before I’d tell a lie!” The last sen- | 
tence was accompanied by the making of a| 
cross on the throat, head tilted back. A 
shorter form: “ Finger wet ; finger dry ; cut 
my throat if I lie.” This was used when 
the oath-maker was in a hurry. <A more 
elaborate form was :— 

Sure an’ certain 

Bout to death: 

Eat awt worlds 

If I tell a lie 
Sometimes instead of the last two lines it 
was :— 

May the devil fetch me 

If I tell a lie. 
There was another: ‘May I drop down dead 
if I tell a lie.” These are also known in 
Notts, Stafford, and Yorkshire. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Str Henry (9 ix. 166).— 
D. J. may like to see a quotation from the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton’s history of his college 
(1898), p. 87 :— 

“The Cromwell family had sent many members 
to S. John’s. The daughter of Sir Thomas White’s 
second wife, Joan Warren, married Sir Henry 
Cromwell, of Hinchinbroke. Her son Henry was 
elected a Law Fellow in 1581; his younger brother 
Philip became Fellow in 15%. Both were Oliver’s 
uncles. It was from Sir Oliver, another uncle, that 
the living of Crick, Northamptonshire, was bought 
by Sir William Craven, a rich merchant, and 
bestowed on the college in 1613. In the last years 
of the sixteenth century it is clear that Buckeridge 
resided constantly in the college. He was very 
likely the tutor of the younger brother, as he was 
of Laud ; and the family association may well have 
led the great Oliver to S. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
where, on 22 August, 1620, he married Elizabeth 
Bourchier.” 

John Buckeridge, a distinguished theo- 
logian, and also akin to the founder, was 
the eighth President of the college (1605-11), 
immediately preceding Archbishop Laud, his 
former pupil, in that office. Besides: several 
country livings, he held, from 1604, that of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. He gave three MSS. 
to the college library, and Henry Cromwell, 
the fellow, gave one MS._——A.. R.. Bayrey. 


Joan, the daughter of Sir Ralph Warren, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1537 and again in 
1544, by his second wife Joan, daughter and 
coheir of John Lake, married Sir Henry 
Williams, a/ias Cromwell. of Hinchingbroke, 
co. Hunts. Sir Ralph Warren died 11 July, 
1553, and his widow remarried, 25 November, 
1558, Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of 
London 1553, and founder of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Sir Thomas White died at 
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Oxford, 11 February, 1566, andjhis widow 
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died at Hinchingbroke, the house of her son- 
in-law, on 8 October, 1572, and was buried 
with her first husband in the church of St. 
Benet Sherehog, in the City of London. 

Sir Henry Cromwell, therefore, married 
the stepdaughter of Sir Thomas White. He 
had by her six sons and five daughters. 
Oliver the Protector was the eldest son of 
Sir Henry’s second son Robert, and Eliza- 
beth, Sir Henry’s second daughter, was the 
mother of John Hampden. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


A Rime on Epwarp VII. (9 S. viii. 
445, 532; ix. 52)—When I was at Oxford— 
now, alas! forty years ago—I remember fre- 
quently hearing the rime :— 

In Edward VII.’s reign 
Mass will be said again. 
Oswatp J. RercHet. 


Artists Mistakes (9" §. iv. 107, 164, 237, 293 ; 
v. 32, 317, 400; vi. 44; vii. 423, 471; viii. 171, 
328).—According to the Jilustrated London 
News of 14 December, the Prince of Wales, on 
his visit to the City on 5 December, when 
abreast of Christ’s Hospital, wore a naval 
uniform with the usual cocked hat, but on 
his arrival at the Guildhall it was changed to 
a round feltone. The two illustrations being 
on opposite pages, the mistake is most con- 
spicuous. Everarp Home CoLeMmay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Naporeon’s Last Years (9 §. viii. 422, 
509).—In my little library is a ‘ History of 
Napoleon,’ in 2 vols. large 8vo, by George 
Moir Bussey, published in 1840, remarkably 
well written, and copiously illustrated by 
Horace Vernet. The illustrations are graphic, 
and the head and tail pieces of the chapters 


descriptive. The likeness of Napoleon is 
well preserved, though it is difficult to 


identify the conqueror of Marengo and 
Austerlitz in the plain and simple dress 
worn by him at St. Helena when walking 
about or dictating his history to Las Cases. 
Antommarchi, the Italian physician, ar- 
rived there in 1819, and continued as the 
medical attendant of Napoleon until his 
death, 5 May, 1821. One vignette engraving 
represents the Abbé Vignali administering 
to the prisoner the sacrament of extreme 
unction, and another depicts his death sur- 
rounded by his faithful followers, Madame 
Bertrand amongst them. Marchand, St. Denis, 
and Antommarchi watched daily and con- 
stantly by the bedside of the emperor. The 
greatest of the lyrics of Alessandro Manzoni, 
‘Tl Cinque Maggio,’ commemorates the day, 
and one stanza of the noble ode may,|be 
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quoted, showing that Napoleon was a believer 
on his deathbed :— 

Bella, immortal, benefica 

Fede ai trionfi avvezza, 

Scrivi ancor questo, allegrati, 

Ché pit superba altezza 

Al disonor del Golgota 

Giammai non si chind. 

The ‘ History of Napoleon’ alluded to con- 
cludes with the prompt and graceful answer 
of the Government of England in 1840 to 
the request made by M. Thiers, Prime Minister 
of France, for the removal of the remains of 
Napoleon. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Of course, the great emperor’s illness ac- 
counted for the unusual torpor which marked 
the last period of his life. Had it not been 
for this Waterloo, perhaps, had been a dif- 
ferent tale. Wellington might have stood 
out to the last man, but Napoleon would 
have swept that last man from before his 
path. There is not a shadow of a doubt 
that this fatal ailment influenced the seem- 
ing sulkiness of Napoleon towards his warder | 
Sir Hudson Lowe. Lord Rosebery’s account | 
is biassed from beginning toend. Sir Hudson 
did his best to ameliorate Napoleon's position | 
at St. Helena, but his best was necessarily 
his worst in the eyes of his illustrious captive 
under these circumstances. Quite recently 
I called his lordship’s attention to the 
damaging article of Mr. Reape (9* §S. viii. 
190), but the only reply vouchsafed to me was 
that he had not seen the article in question, 
nor had he any reason to modify his opinions. 
Of such stuff is history made. A peck of 
preconception evidently equals a bushel of 
truth. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“RatHer” (9 §. ix. 7, 137).— Mr. 
worTHY, in his interesting reply, speaks of 
“the broad a in the modern rather,” and 
seems to imply that the local pronunciation 
with long a, as in pave,is due to the con- 
servatism of the dialect. Is this so? Dialects 
certainly are conservative, but they are also 
slovenly and incorrect. I have often thought 
that there is a tendency to over-estimate the 
value of dialects in this respect. The change 
of rathe to rave in Somerset should warn us 
not to attach too much importance to local 
pronunciation as a guide to the older forms 
of words. If rayther was the old pronuncia- 
tion of rather, we might argue that father 
was originally feyther ; but was it? How is 
it that enough is pronounced enif’ in one 
county and enew in the next? With regard 


layne’s ‘ Pharonnida’ (see Nares) rath is made 
to rime with dath. 


The comments of Mr. Etwortuy and Losuc 
are very pleasing to the writer of this item. 
The “dialects” of England “are the great 
repository of old English,” says the former ; 
while the latter emphasizes very properly 
the “‘steadfastness with which poorer folk 
adhere to ancient pronunciation, while the 
more educated classes make changes.” “ Poor 
folk still say rayther.” Quite so. They say 
“a” is Gd, so “ra” is rd. Fifty years ago, 
in the North, “rathe” was rdthe, as to sound. 
Possibly it is “correct” to say “rath” now. 
Some few years ago I heard one of our 
greatest actors say, “ Hell itself doth garp 
contagion,” &c. 1 prefer gape, but perhaps 

am “behind the times.” Even if you 
cannot say rathe, rather, rathest, rathe and 
rather are closely connected, and ready is a 
near relation. Indeed, does not rathe mean 
soon ready, and does not “I would rather do so- 
and-so” mean “I would more readily do so- 
and-so”? Losuc says, “The higher ranks are 
accustomed to pronounce rather as rarther.” 
The fact that by sticking in the r there he 
can give the sound that the “higher ranks” 
want is a proof that, if we must have the 
Italian a sound to please the “educated 
classes,” it can be got by the not very costly 
addition of an r in most cases. There is 
very little difference between ar and the 
continental a if the second letter in ar is not 
“rolled.” 

The following remarks in the Spectator 
for 15 February by H. C. Tierney may 
conveniently added to those of Mr. ELworTHy 
and Losve: “Many old English customs, and 
numbers of Anglo-Saxon words, &c., which 
have died out in England itself, still survive 
in ‘Little England beyond Wales’” (ze. 
Pembrokeshire, &c.). W. H. B. 


Earuiest Printep Instructions to Sun- 
pay-Scnoor Teacuers (9 S. ix. 69, 154).—In 
1880 my friend the late Mr. John Taylor, of 
Northampton, compiled and issued a valuable 
pamphlet on ‘ Robert Raikes and Northamp- 
tonshire Sunday Schools.’ To it is added an 
appendix containing “A List of Publica- 
tions by Northamptonshire Authors, or issued 
from the Press in Northamptonshire, relating 
to Sunday Schools; Books printed by the 
Raikes Family at oy, and Glouces- 
ter: a Brief Account of the Originators of 
Sunday Schools ; Historical Notes ; &c., &ec.” 
I cannot find any notice of the “ Instruc- 
tions” therein ; but it seems to me that their 
existence may appropriately be noted under 


to rather it is worth noting that in Chamber- 


this heading. Joun T. PacE. 
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Brack Borries ror Wine (9" S. ix. 7, 175). 
—Some years ago my brother, the late Mr. 
Clement Southam, was given a dark green 
squat bottle, which is now in the possession 
of his son. It is said to have been taken out 
of the lake at Ellesmere. In shape it is like 
some old liqueur or wine bottles that I have 
seen in Holland, but with a deep hollow butt, 
the total height being 6§ in., of which 2} in. 
are neck ; the circumference is about 18} in. 
On the shoulder the letters “E. A.” are 
deeply scratched, and a little lower down, in 
another part, the following name and date 
in the characters of the period, “John Joyce 
1714.” My brother always thought that the 
bottle had contained ale, and had been 
dropped some excited angler into the 
lake, probably by one of the family of Joyce, 
who have been noted clockmakers at Whit- 
church (Salop) for some generations. 

SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 


I have a black glass bottle of a rather 
unusual shape. It stands 7in. high, with a 
long neck, and a squat body 4 in. in diameter. 
It has a date impressed upon it in the shape 
of a seal the size of a crown piece, with 
“E. C. 1731” onit. It came from the village 
of Warkworth, Northumberland. This is no 
great distance from Seaton Delaval in the 
same county, and may probably have been 
manufactured there, according to the state- 
ment in the 7imes that making black glass 
bottles was commenced there. May not the 
initials refer to the Clutterbuck family, which 
has for a very long time been connected with 
Warkworth ? G. H. THompson. 


A Live or Browntnc (9" S. ix. 47, 173).— 
The fact that Mr. Eames and St. SwiTHIn 
take diametrically opposite views about the 
meaning of this line is proof that Browning 
does not make his meaning clear to ail 
readers. Yet I cannot think it doubtful 
which interpretation is correct. Browning 
never would set himself down as a “driveller.” 
The words are governed by the interrogation 
point at the end of the line, and form a 
second question, succeeding that in the 
previous line. Browning's punctuation may 
not show this to a casual reader. But is 
Mr. Eames justified in calling it simply 
“bad”? A writer in the Adinburgh Review 
lately asserted that Browning had no idea of 
punctuation. We know, on the contrary, 
that he had a very great care for punctuation, 
and attended to this himself in his proofs (Mrs. 
Orr's ‘ Life,’ p. 381). Only, as in other matters, 
he had views of his own, and was a law to 
himself. An observant reader, I think, will 


find a very careful punctuation running 
through all Browning’s poems, and it is 
worth trying to grasp its principle. For 
one thing—which bears on the line in ques- 
tion—he clearly used the dash, not disjunc- 
tively, as I have just done, but connectively. 
He employs it to link two ideas, not to 
separate them. Any one accustomed to 
Browning’s usage would see at once that 
‘did I drivel— Being— who?” is meant to 
run together, not to be parted. 

Whether any writer is justified in thus 
inventing a system of his own may be = 
to question. Yet our present system has 
neither age nor authority behind it, and is in 
many ways defective. Ittakes note solely of 
grammatical construction, and practically 
compels a reader to punctuate mentally for 
himself. Older writers were quite different. 
They punctuated for rhetorical pause instead 
of grammar. They would say, for instance, 
“To err, is human”—which we should now 
write “To err is human.” Browning read 
deeply in old English poets, and probably 
drew some of his notions from their usage. 
At all events, his punctuation seems an 
attempt to supply that rhetorical arrange- 
ment of clauses which modern stopping 
altogether ignores. If Mr. Eames will study 
it in this way, he may find it a help rather 
than a hindrance in obscurely worded 
passages. That such help should be so often 
required is a misfortune, and I personally 
think Mr. Eames has rightly stated one great 
cause of the necessity. But at least’ we can 
use the stepping-stones which the t him- 
self laboured to place at our disposal. 

T. 5S. Omonp. 


TinTAGEL (8 i. 434; 9% S. ix. 194).— 
Rorlase, ‘Antiquities of Cornwall,’ 1754, p. 320, 
spells this “Tindagel alias Tindogel,” an 
adds in a foot-note “ Rectius f. Tintughel, 
viz., the high fortify’d hill.” Polwhele, 
‘Cornish-English Vocabulary,’ 1808, 59, 
has “Zin, a fortified place; Tintagel, 
castle of deceit.” This corresponds with the 
translation “castle of guile,” mentioned by 
Mr. Lewis at the last reference, and is also 
confirmed by Williams, ‘Lexicon Cornu- 
Britannicum, 1865, where I find “Zin, a 
fortified place, a castle; another form of din ; 
hence Tintagel in Cornwall.” 

Jas. Piatr, Jun. 


Lapy Mary Tupor (9" 8. viii. 484 ; ix. 72, 
194).—In vol. ii., facing p. 256 of the ‘History 
of English Dress,’ b eorgiana Hill, is a 
full-length | portrait of this lady, 
representing a very beautiful woman. 
Underneath is inscribed “ Lady Mary Tudor, 
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Daughter of King Charles 2nd. From the 
original at Slindon House, Sussex. — L. S. 
Costello, pinxt.—C. Cook, sculp.” In the 
list of illustrations prefixed it is stated, “In 
the Court dress of the period, trimmed with 
ostrich feathers, the bodice embroidered with 
pearls, the sleeves open to the elbow, and 
tirned back over an undersleeve of lace or 
embroidered muslin.” Though the date of 
the work is said to be 1893, yet in all pro- 
bability the engraving had done duty long 
before that date. The portrait was pre- 
sumably copied by Miss Louisa Stuart 
Costello, once so well known a writer. Lady 
Mary Tudor was the mother of James 
Radcliffe, third Earl of Derwentwater, 
beheaded in 1715-16. 
Joun PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Le Neve Famity (9% §. ix. 129).—The 
name Neve, without the prefix “ Le,” occurs 
in the parish of Sculcoates, now in the city 
of Kingston - upon - Hull. Parish register, 
burials :— 

1759. Dec. 9, Winifred Neve, Gentlewoman. 

1769. Oct. 12, Robert, son of Henry Neve, Mercht. 

Tombstone in the churchyard of the old 
parish church, St. Mary’s, Sculcoates :— 

Winifred Neve, died 7 December, 1759, aged 67. 

W. C. B. 


For much information respecting this 
family see 1% S. i., v., x.; 2" S. xi., xii. ; 3™ 
S. v.; 5% S. v.; 8S. vii. 

EverARD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The late Mr. Francis Rye published a 
calendar of correspondence and documents 
relating to the family of Le Neve. It was 
published by A. H. Goose, Norwich. If not 
now to be procured, I shall be happy to lend 
it to P. L. N. F E. A. Fry. 


172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


WEEK S. ix. 147).—Mr. A. H. Mann in 
the illustrated edition of Traill’s ‘Social 
England,’ vol. i. (1901), says :— 

“With but slight variations we find the days of 
the week named after the same deities in all 
Teutonic countries. These names must have been 
substituted for those of Roman gods by the German 
tribes on the frontier of the Empire (for this, 
apparently, was the immediate source of the week 
of seven days), and by them handed on to our own 
ancestors, who then dwelt along the shores of the 
Northern Sea.” 

Hence we get the days of the week named 
as follows: Sunday and Monday from sun 
and moon, viz., Balder and his wife Nanna, 
taking the place of Phebus Apollo (Sol- 


Helios) and his twin-sister Diana (Artemis- 
Selene); Tuesday from the war-god Tiw 
(Norse, Tyr), or Ares (Mars); Wednesday from 
Woden (Norse, Odin), who was eventuall 
identified by the Teutons themselves with 
Hermes (Mercury); Thursday from Thunor 
(thunder ; Norse, Thor), or Zeus (Jupiter) ; 
Friday from Fricge, the wife of Woden, or 
Hera (Juno) ; Saturday from Setere, whose 
name also appears in Satterleigh and Satter- 
thwaite ; but, as nothing is known concern- 
ing this god, the name may well be a corrup- 
tion of the Latin “Saturn’s day ” (Kronos). 
Our Easter is, of course, from Eostre, who 
was probably goddess of dawn (Aurora-Eos) 
and the returning year. A. R. Bay ey. 


With regard to the names of the days of 
the week one might ask M., Would he 
have expected otherwise? Would he expect 
us to have Hebrew names? Or where would 
he expect our pagan ancestors to go for 
Christian names of the days? 

SIMPLICISSIMUS. 


Price or Eccs (9 §. ix. 147).—In the 
‘Chronicon Preciosum’ is an account of a 
feast which the Prior of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, made on his installation day in 
1309, at which feast 9,600 eggs were used, 
costing 4/. 10s., or about nine for a penny. 
Five years later Parliament fixed the price 
of provisions, beginning with “a stalled or 
corn-fed ox, 1/. 4s. Od.,” and ending with 
“24 eggs (in the City but 20) for 1d.” At the 
nearest date to that of O. O. H., namely, in 
1595, the ‘Chronicon,’ quoting from Stow, 
has this entry :— 

Wheat (by much Transportation) the J. 

A Hen’s Eggat 00 
Or, at best, 3 Eggs for 00 
A Pound of Sweet Butter 


a 
13 04 
00 Ol 
00 
Our sins (as Mr. Stow says) deserving it. 


But note the difference in the value of money 
in 1309 and 1314 when comparing with priccs 


in 1595. RicHaRD WELFORD. 


William Herbert in his ‘History of the 
Twelve Livery Companies’ gives a ae of 
“A Bill of Fare for Fifty People of the 
Company of Salters, a.p. 1506,” in which 
“4 hundred eggs” are priced at “ 2d}.’ From 
the same work I find that on St. Dunstan's 
Day (19 May), A.D. 1518, at a feast given by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, 200 eggs cost 
twenty-two pence ; and at the dinner held on 
the same day, in 1527, 260 eggs were priced 
at 2s. 6d. For two similar feasts, which 
required 850 eggs each, 7s. 4d. and 6s. 10$d. 
appear in the bills of expenses. 
he Morning Advertiser of 10 May, 1843, 
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ublished a copy of the bill of fare of “ William 
ingay, Esq., Mayor of Norwich, at which 
he feasted the Duke of Norfolk, the Lords, | 
Knights, and Gentry of the County,” a.D. 1561, | 
in which 34 eggs were charged at 1s. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Ray has the proverb “You come with 
your five eggs a penny, and four of them be 
rotten.” According to Mr. Sidney Lee, money 
had in Shakespeare's time eight times its 

resent purchasing power ; but this is hardly 

rne out, I think, by the accounts given in 
Mr. Hubert Hall's ‘Society in the Elizabethan 
Age’ of Will Darrell’s expenses in London in 


pictures was, I believe, exemplary. I noticed 
that the backs of the panels and canvases 
of most of the important specimens were 
either sealed with the owners’ private signets 
or bore autograph signatures. In this way 
some pictures had their pedigrees traced on 
them. No such tricks as shaving the back 
or stripping the canvas could be attempted 
in these cases without either permission or 
discovery. Part of his business was to supply 
copies of pictures submitted to his charge. 
These were sometimes so well executed that 
on an occasion or two the copy, by mistake, 
found its way for a time inte the gallery of 
the owner of the original. The man of whom 
I write died in 1887. W. C. B. 


1589. These, however, do not enable us to 

do more than guess roughly at the price of 

eggs. Thereare such entries as the following : 
Munday dyner Junij 9. 


“Oxtver” (9 8. ix. 127, 194).—Probabl 
there are not now “olivers” in the hand- 
nailmaking trade. The “oliver” was used 


ij di in striking the heads of hob-nails. These 

A loyneof Veale |. xxij@ | nails, when made by hand, were the work of 
ARabbett .. 2... viij* ' girls and women, and the celerity with which 

A quart of Strawberries ... vj" they turned out nails was marvellous. Hob- 

And soon. Again :— nails were made out of very slender iron 
Supper eodem. rods, and each girl had half a dozen irons in 

at ae ee ij? the fire in a literal sense. The rods were 

A Shoulder of Mutton ... xviij* whipped out of the fire to the “stiddy” 


(small anvil), three or four deft blows formed 
the “shank,” then a cut-off blow, the shank 
placed in a small hole in the stiddy, and 
down came the “oliver,” in which was a 
matrix forming the head, and a touch on a 
that one egg for a penny would be a very | spring jerked out the finished “hob.” The 
bad bargain. Cc. C. B.” | “oliver” was worked with the foot, and 
: —— , | every time it came down seemed to be within 
At Canterbury, in 1536, the price of eggs an inch of smashing the worker's head. 
was fixed by the Corporation: “No person | Tuos. RaTcuirre. 
allowed to buy or sell less than six eggs for) Worksop. 
a penny, on pain of 12d.” (Goulden’s ‘ Guide | 
to Canterbury,’ p. 68). KNOWLER. Baron DE GRIVEGNEE AND Power (9% §, 
vii. 409, 476; viii. 170; ix. 91).—Can your 
li . must not be correspondent Mr. Scott give me any infor- 
cont and four mation as to the daughters of the Baron de 
NE D”’ . ‘E an old saying. See the Grivegnée other than Fanny, who married 
J. DORMER. | William Kirkpatrick, and as to the baron 


_Picrure RestorInc IN FRANCE UNDER 
Napo.eon I. (9 §. ix. 184).—My first visit 


f the Kirkpatrick Family,’ by Capt. 
to London was made for some law matters | 
in June, 1864. On that occasion private Alexander de Lapere Kirkpatrick, who in 


circumstances took me to the rooms of one October, 1901, was at Fourteen Streams, 


Warrenton, South Africa. 
s father in the 15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 
ness, and he worked for many distinguished 
owners of pictures, a vast number whereof| DaLRYMPLE ON THE FuR TrapeE (9" S. ix. 
passed under his hands. He had a very com- | 87).—‘ Plan for promoting the Fur Trade and 
tent knowledge of schools and styles, and | securing it to this Country by uniting the 
lis judgment was often sought at in tg The | Operations of the East India and Hudson’s 
minute and scrupulous care with which he| Bay Companies,’ 1789, 4to. 
restored the decayed portions of valuable JOHN RabDcLirre. 


And so on. We are not told how many 

rtook of these meals; but since we find 
in other of Darrell’s accounts “20 hens and 
1 cock” valued at 5s., and “ 6 geese and other 
poultry ” at 2s. 4d., we may safely conclude 
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Biscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

T'he English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by Joseph 
Wright, M.A., Ph.D.—Parts XI. and Ha— 
Jinkeling ; Parts and XIV. Jinkes—Lyven. 
(Frowde.) 

SPLENDID progress is being made by ‘ The English 

Dialect Dictionary,’ which has now overtaken 

and passed the great ‘ Dictionary’ of Dr. J. A. H. 

Murray and his collaburators. The two double 

parts now issued comprise the letters H, J, J, 

A, and JL, and constitute the third volume. 

Half the work is now in the hands of the sub- 

scribers, and the whole, consisting of 4,600 

es, may be expected before the close of 
ous. Vol. IV., M to Q, is already in type, and 
Jol. V., #R and S, is in course of being printed. 

The sixth and concluding volume will comprise the 

letters 7’ to Z, the supplement, a bibliography of 

the many thousands of books specially excerpted for 
the ‘ Dictionary,’ and a comprehensive comparative 
grammar of all the dialects treated historically. 

We have followed carefully the progress of the 

dictionary, which, since the initial stages were 

passed, has been creditably rapid, and have expressed 
trequently our sense of the thoroughness of the 
workmanship and the energy and enterprise of 

Prof. Wright, to whom the inception and the 

execution are due. In more than one respect the 

task of classifying, explaining, and illustrating a 

vocabulary so fluctuating is more difficult than 

that of supplying a complete lexicon of the written 
language. At any rate, Prof. Wright will soon be 
able to boast of having supplied his countrymen 
with a possession such as no other country can 
boast—a complete and scientitic treatment of the 
whole of our dialects. It is needless to dwell 
on the labour that has been involved, tirst in 
the collection of materials, and then in classifica- 
tion, arrangement, and explanation. It sutfices to 
say that to the philologist and to the student of 
local customs the dictionary is indispensable ; and 
that the general student will find in the illus- 
trative quotations matters of unending interest. 
it is pleasant to think that as the merits of the 
dictionary become more widely known the amount 
of support accorded it augments. Not yet is this 
nearly adequate to repay or to clear from heavy 
responsibility those who have undertaken and 
accomplished a task of importance truly national. 
A scheme is, however, advanced by which with a 
minimum of trouble aud outlay adequate support 
may be accorded. In addition to a complete 
vocabulary of all the dialect words which are 
known to have been in use in England, Scotland, 
ireland, and Wales during the last two hundred 
years, the dictionary includes American and 
colonial dialect words which are still in use 
in this country or are to be found in early 
printed dialect books and glossaries. Popular 
customs and superstitions, rural games and pas- 
times, and the like are all dealt with, and the work 
is thus commended to the ethnologist and the folk- 
lorist as well as the general reader. Before it is 
complete it is computed that over 100,000 words 
and about 500,000 quotations and references will be 
supplied. Dialect and folk-speech are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and had the task now in course of 
accomplishment been much longer delayed its 


execution would have been impossible. The book 

will, accordingly, be final, and can never grow out 
of date. The very extent of the information sup- 
plied prohibits us from giving an idea of the con- 
tents. We could select scores—nay, hundreds—of 
words of unfailing interest and importance which 
are rich in illustrations of country occupations and 
pursuits. It is natural to find that very many of 
the words have been the subject of discussion in 
our columns. See, for instance, hodmandod, in its 
first meaning of a snail with its shell, and innumer- 
able others. To take one’s hair of=to surprise 
greatly, suggests by contrast the modern slang 
** Keep your hair on.” Headache as a name for the 
common red poppy is common (see 3™ 8. viii. 274). 
Letter-gae for a precentor has been discussed in the 
Eighth and Ninth Series, and level best in the Eighth 
Series. Scarcely a page is there in which reference 
is not made to our columns, and there is none 
which does not supply matter curious, instructive, 
or edifying. 


Chr. Fr. Grieb’s Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages. By Arnold Schrier, Ph.D. 
2 vols.—Vol. 1. Huglish and German. (Frowde.) 

For practical purposes the student finds the ‘ Eng- 

lish and German Dictionary’ of Herr Grieb the 

most trustworthy and generally available. Testi- 
mony to its merits is found in the fact that it has 
now reached a tenth edition. Under the direction 
of Dr. Schréer, the Professor of English Philology 
in the University of Freiburg, this has been re- 
arranged, revised, and enlarged, to the great gain 
of the student. To judge of the full effect of the 
additions we must wait for the second volume, 

German and English, which is necessarily the more 

serviceable to the English scholar. With its 1350 

pages, the present volume is the most compre- 

hensive with which we are acquainted. It is also 
the most scientific and up to date, the ‘New 

English Dictionary,’ so far as it has progressed, 

having been laid constantly under contribution. 

Reference to any familiar word will show how full 

is the information imparted. For scholastic pur- 

poses and for private study it will, when completed, 
be the best English-German dictionary available. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1901. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 
Tus indispensable companion of the bookseller 
and the bibliophile has reached its sixty-fifth year 
of issue. We draw annually attention to its merits 
and make constant use of its pages. For our own 
purposes we find it the most prized and trustworthy 
of authorities. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, the editor, writes in the 
Fortnightly on ‘ Modern Social Drama as Influenced 
by the Novel.’ To the influence of the novel Mr. 
Courtney attributes the fact that the modern drama, 
instead of ending on a clear and unmistakable note 
now more often than not finishes with a note o 
interrogation. lt might, perhaps, be urged in answer 
that novel and drama both share the absence of 
conviction which is the difficulty of modern life. 
It is true, as Mr. Courtney maintains, that a 
dramatist must not be content to paint with servile 
fidelity what he sees, but must bring something 
out of his own genius. Another article on the 
condition of theatrical art is Dr. Todhunter’s 
‘Poetic Drama and its Prospects on the Stage.’ 
This, as will be expected by the | reader, deals with 
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the dramatic work of Mr. Stephen Phillips, the 
success of which is one of the signs of the time. 
Criticism in England — we suppose theatrical 


criticism is meant—is said to be in a rather chaotic | 


condition, and Dr. Todhunter, aspiring presumably 
to make up for its shortcomings, passes in review 
the dramatic productions of Mr. Phillips, of which 
he forms a favourable estimate. Other theatrical 
experiments are the subject of comment, and the 
writer's mood is not wholly despondent. ‘ Away,’ 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats, deals with quaint forms of 
pagan superstition still existing in Ireland. Mr. 
. L. Bashford arrives at the rather sanguine con- 
clusion that Anglophobia in Germany is on the 
decline. Dr. William Wallace notes some curious 
transformations in the temperament of the Scot, 
and holds that Scottish enthusiasm has been diverted 
from dogmatic religion and Radical politics and now 
goes out to music, to athletics, to sport. Mr. Witt’s 
‘Concerning the Value of an Old Work of Art’ is 
fruitful in suggestion.—The Nineteenth Century has 
also an article on the theatre. This is by Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore, and is entitled ‘ Literature 
and the Theatre.’ Not too optimistic is Mr. Wed- 
more, who, though recognizing an advance in the 
drama, sees the necessary limitations, and is more 
readily disposed to seek for **‘ Art” and discover it 
in story than in play. In the estimate of playwrights 
Mr. Grundy is credited with special gifts as an 
adapter. Mr. Pinero is held to be nearly always 
strong in stage technique and weak in psychology. 
Of * The Liars’ and ‘The Case of Rebellious Susan’ 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones it is asserted that they 
are “of the truest comedy,” and the fact, for fact it 
is, that they are delightful in perusal is recognized. 
Some sound criticism is found in Mr. Percy F. 
Rowland’s ‘ Literature of the Australian Common- 
wealth.’ In ‘Where are the Village Gentry?’ Col. 
Pedder returns to the cha and maintains his 
former contention maugre the opposition of Col. 
Harcourt and Mr. Waters. Miss Goodrich-Freer 
depicts ‘The Hobson-Jobson,’ an Eastern holiday 
ceremony, in which quaint title it is not easy 
to recognize the names of Hassan and Hussein. 
Mr W. H. Mallock has a characteristic paper on 
‘The Latest Shipwreck of Metaphysics’; Miss 
M. F. Johnston voices the popular cry against 
hospital nurses; Mr. G. A. per gives some in- 
teresting statements concerning ‘Freemasonry in 
France’; and Mrs. Popham is mystical in ‘Crossing 
the River.’—In the Pall Mall Mr. J. Holt School- 
ing reports upon Mrs. Gallup’s application to certain 
works of Bacon’s bi-literal cipher, and states that 
“‘as her mode of applying the cipher is not only 
lacking in any justification by fact, but is also 
shown to be wholly erroneous by fact, it follows 
that all her conclusions are proved to be without 
foundation, and that Mrs. Gallup’s book ‘ Francis 
Bacon’s Bi-literal Cypher’ can be regarded only as 
a phantasy of her imagining, wholly unworthy of 
credence.” Mrs. Gallup has promised further 
explanations. We are curious to see what she can 
say. ‘As Others See Us’ supplies an account of 
Lords Salisbury, Curzon, Cromer, and Lansdowne, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir William Harcourt, 
and Messrs. Brodrick and Wyndham as seen 
through American spectacles. Portraits of all are 
supplied. Mr. Douglas W. Freshtield gives par- 
ticulars of ‘A Holyday Tour in the Himalayas.’ 
It is illustrated by photographs of stupendous 
ks. A botanical article of interest is ‘The 


| Keary has an excellent contribution on ‘ Homer at 
| Her Majesty’s.’ Another illustrated article of 
great interest is ‘The Panama Canal,’ showing the 
progress that is being made with the great under- 
taking. Mr. Archer's “ real conversation” is with 
Mr. Dptecanne. The reason why America has 
| half a dozen first-class illustrated magazines against 
one in England is in this attributed to the facilities 
for distribution afforded by the American post office. 
—The Cornhil? opens with ‘ At Casterbridge Fair,’ 
a poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy. Dr. Garnett’s 
Yi ‘aon for Oblivion,’ part ii., deals with the record 
by Leodius of the Branch wn in Spain of Frede- 
| rick II., Elector Palatine, and of his brief visit 
to England. Many of the facts narrated are very 
curious. Lady Lisle, his hostess, presented him 
with a toothpick which she had_used for seven 
years. ‘In Praise of Birds,’ by FE. V. B., bewails 
the recognized impossibility in the matter of fashion 
| of teaching women any lesson of humanity. The 
Viscount St. Cyres writes concerning ‘Madame de 
Maintenon.’ Part xv. of a ‘ Londoner’s Log-Book’ 
| preserves a full measure of interest. Among ‘A 

‘ew Conversationalists’ are mentioned Browning, 
Leighton, Chorley, and Lord Coleridge.—Barbara 
Clay Finch deals in the Gent/eman’s with ‘ Bells’ 
and their mottoes. Mr. 8. E. Saville writes on 
that interesting figure Thoreau, and Mr. Atten- 
borough on * The Sonnet from Milton to Words- 
worth.’ The specimen sonnets given are not those 
ordinarily selected.—In Lonyman’s the Rev. J. 
Isabell discusses ‘Why are Sea Birds White,’ and 
the Rev. J. Vaughan has an essay on ‘ Mary Rich, 
Countess of Warwick.’ Mr. Lang’s ‘ At the Sign 
of the Ship’ is now, as always, the most interesting 
and readable portion of the contents. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


J. W. H. (“Sun printed in Gold, Coronation, 

1838”).—We have no idea of the value. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


ts that Walk’ of Mr. Edward Step. Mr. C. F. 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 29 contains Articles on 

ANCIENT RHODESIA and the GOLD of OPHIR. 

MR. KIDD'S PRINCIPLES of WESTERN CIVILISATION. 

GORTHE and the WEIMAR CIRCLE 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LETTERS of JOHN COMPANY. 

AGERMAN HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Nora Lester; The Old Bank; Kate Bonnet; Out of 
the Cypress Swamp; As Cwsar's Wife ; High Treason; The Star 
Sapphire; The Last Infirmity; An Exile in Bohemia; The Jewel 

of Death ; Floating Treasure ; Le Vera de Béatrice 

BOOKS on LONDON. 

CHINA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Burma under British Rule and Hefore; 


The French Revolution; The Ancient Kritons; Fables for the | 
Far; Stephen Crane's Last Words; E. N. Westcott; Military | 


Organization and Equipment. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS 
The INTERNATIONAL P 'RESS CONGRESS MOVEMENT ABROAD 


and at HOME; DANTE and HERODOTUS; | 


The SPKING PUBLISHING SEASON SAL 
CRoMWeLL and HENRY VAUGHAN; The POEMS in the 
GRAYE MANUSCRIPT; THOMAS LODGE'S *‘ROSALYND’; 
PROF. RIBU. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Columbia University Series; Natural 
History ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip ’ 

FINE ARTS :—History of Art; Minor Sahabieiens Jobn Francis 
Bentiey ; Sales; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Popular Concert ; page Academy of Music Concert ; Gossip 
Performances Next Wee! 

DRAMA :—' The Girl ‘Maxim's’ ; ‘dudged by Appearances’ ; 
Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 15 contains Articles on 

A STUDY of PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE. 

TYPES of NAVAL OFFICERS. 

A RIDE in MOROCCO. 

CARDIFF RECORDS. 

NEW NOVELS:-The New Americans; The Westcotes Rosanne; 
The Victors; The Great God Success , Woman and Moses. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

RECENT VERSE 

ADVENTURE 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Mr. Frederic Harrison's Addresses ; 
Labeur Legisiation and Movements ; Finland; Some Court Gos at 
A Politieal Parody of Froissart ; Modern English Biography ; M. de 
Vogiie’s Essays; A French Almanac of Sports 

List of NEW BOOKS. 

The LATE B. F. STEVENS; BALLADS; A NEW STRASSEURG 
HISTORIC AL GREEK PAPYRUS; The SPRING PUBLISHING 
SEASON; CHAUCER and THEODOLUS EDWARD 
GERALD on CARLYLE’S and TENNYSON’ s ASTRONOMY 

Alse— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Medical Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE AKTS :—Ja) a in Colour; Kecent Publications 
Statuettes at the t Art Koman Britain in 1901; 

Masters at Kurlington House ; Sales , Gossip. 
MUSIC :— +2 8 ‘s Bride’; symphony Coneert; ‘Acis and 
— ‘Masque of Love ; Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA. Paolo and Francesca’; ‘The Princess's Nose’ ; Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for March 22 contains Articles on 
The HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE. 

The JEWISH EXCHEQUER 

KURAL LIFB in HAMPSHIRE. 

The DICTIONARY of the ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Labyrinth; The Land of the Lost; Gentleman 


Garnett; Under Cloister Stones; Calumet Let not 
Man Put Asunder; By the Higher Law ; The Theft of a Heart. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 


| OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Recollections of the Congress of Vienna; 


Women in Love; The Aspirate; French Antisemitism, Antipro- 
testantism Anticlericalism ; Theo ore Hook ; Sterne; F. Anstey's 
Lyre and Lancet ; The Tiger 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

TO HENRIK IBSEN ; A NEW PALOGRAPHICAL SOCIRBTY ; The 
JUBILEE of OWENS COLLEGE; The SPRING PUBLISHING 
SEASON ; A FORGOTTEN WORK on FENCING ; SALES. 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Zoology ; The National Physical Laboratory ; ‘The Mental 
Functions of the brain’ ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Archa@ology, "Greek and Christian ; The Koyal Society 
of Painter-Etchers ; Sales; Gossip 


MUSIC :- oncert, Karon Frédéric d’Erianger's Concert ; 
Miss focal Kecital; Mr. Howard Jones's Pianeforte 
Recital ; Mice. Dorothy Maggs's Pianoforte Recital; Gossip; 
Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 8 contains Articles on 

The LETTERS of ERASMUS. 

MR. W. B. YBATS’S POEMS. 

A HISTORY of the HEBREWS. 

MR. HOWELLS on HEROINES of FICTION. 

MAX MULLER’S LAST WORKS. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Mating of a Dove; Lady Gwendoline; The 
Story of Teresa, The Opportunist ; Tregertacn's Wife ; Lloyd of 
the Mill; Pan Fitzgerald; On Comman The Lover Fugitives ; 
The Autocrats; A Crazy Angel ; Love and Longitude. 

NAPOLEONIC HISTORY. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRAKY TABLE :—The Aus'ralian Commonwealth; Clara in 
Blunderiand Papers on the Hritish Empire ; Webster's Dic- 
tionary ; Edinburgh Life of Scott ; Annuals. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

SUME LATER REMINISCENCES of DR. 8 R. GARDINER; 

HENKY VIIL'S CORONATION OATH; The SPRING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON ; ‘SEPOY GENERALS.” 
Also - 

LITERAKY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—The Scenery of England; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Books on Art; Mr Rich’s Water-Colours; Sales; 
Gossip 

MUSIC: —Philharmonic Concert ; epee Concert; Herr Sauer's 
Reci ; Gossip; Performances ext Week. 

DRAMA: —Mrs Tree's Season ; ‘A Country Mouse’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 

Until further notice :— 

MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER ANNUM 
Century .. on ose on 10 6 Monthly Review one ose ose ose eve 10 
Contemporary Review... 16 0 National Review 16 0 
Cornhill ., ose ove 7 6 Nineteenth Century .. 160 
English Tiiustrated eee eco © Pall Mall eee ow 86 
Harper's ... eco eve ove one 9 O Seribner’s oss ove coo ooo wow FG 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living citiiiaiiia'e near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 

As most of the above Magazines begin a New Volume with the January Number, the present is a 
favourable opportunity for new Subscriptions to commence, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. SMITH & 8 ON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
A THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published Offered 
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CASSELL’S BAGemes. Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated 
ae for December, 1899, to May, 1900 o 
CHAMBERS'S POPULAR SCIBNCE, and ARTS. Vol for 1892... 
— for 
Vol. for 1899 . 
Vol, for 1900 . eee 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1998, to April, 1899 ese 

May to October, 1599 
November, 1900, 1901 

May to October, 1901... ous ove ese eee ese 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1896, and 1897 on ooo on eve Coch 7 6 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, and 1894.. one ove each 9 0 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
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